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NOTES  ON  DISCIPLINE  IN  EDUCATION 

An  Outline  Study. 

BY  J.   S.    GAYLORD 
"OBEDIENCE* TO  LAW  IS  LIBERTY." 

This  motto  which  is  graven  upon  the  lintel  of  the  court-house 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  a  good  motto  with  which  to  begin  and  to 
pursue  our  study  of  discipline  in  education.  In  our  endeavors  to 
attain  the  higher  life  of  liberty  we  realize  again  and  again  the  need 
of  a  discipline  which  will  insure  our  success  by  teaching  us  obedi- 
ence to  law.  One  of  the  great  inferences  from  modern  science  is 
that  obedience  to  law  is  the  road  to  health,  wealth,  knowledge, 
power,  wisdom,  spirituality  and  all  the  other  goals  of  human  striv- 
ing. Art  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  life  confirms  its 
truthfulness. 

A  philosophy  of  education  and  of  discipline  is  a  sine  qua  non 
in  any  adequate  theory  of  discipline  in  education.  Without  such 
a  philosophy,  discipline,  on  the  theoretical  side,  appears  as  a  con- 
fusing mass  of  more  or  less  disconnected  processes  and  products, 
while  on  the  practical  side,  it  seems  to  be  a  "hit  or  miss"  affair, 
missing  more  often  than  hitting.  With  a  well  considered  philoso- 
phy the  real  place  and  function  of  discipline  can  be  made  out,  and 
one  may  then  study  and  practice,  knowing  what  he  is  after  and 
how  it  may  be  attained. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  which  seems  to  be  fundamental  to  any  satisfactory 
view  of  a  man's  place  in  the  universe,  of  the  meaning  of  education, 
and  of  the  place  of  discipline  in  education.  Only  a  few  brief 
statements  can  be  made. 
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Man  is  the  most  important  creature  in  the  material  world. 
The  most  important  thing  in  man  is  mind.  The  most  important 
activity  of  mind  is  will.  The  most  important  part  of  will  is  well 
planned  purpose.  The  meaning  of  such  a  purpose  is  found  in  an 
ideal.  The  meaning  of  the  ideal  is  a  spiritual  world  in  which  all 
ideals  find  their  fulfillment.  Viewed  in  this  way  man  is  implicat- 
ed in  all  realms,  from  matter  to  spirit. 

Education  is  man's  most  purposive  and  fully  planned  endeav- 
or to  find  and  occupy  his  place  in  the  universe.  In  accordance 
with  his  plan  he  seeks  to  give  each  new  generation  the  results  of 
the  efforts  of  all  preceding  generations  and  to  bring  each  person 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  ideals  of  the  natural,  social  and 
spiritual  worlds. 

Education  undertakes  the  solution  of  four  great  problems: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  means  of  study  and  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  attainment  of  self-control  by  means  of  exercise  and 
discipline. 

3.  The  estimation  of  worth  by  means  of  appreciation  and  in- 
terpretation.  - 

4.  The  realization  of  ideals  by  means  of  inspiration  and  reve- 
lation. 

The  standards  used  in  these  problems  are  The  True,  The 
Right,  The  Perfect  and  The  Good,  respectively. 

Discipline  is  an  organic  part  of  education,  being  man's  attempt 
to  orient  himself  in  the  world  of  control,  in  which  human  tenden- 
cies  and  activities  are  directed  and  regulated  in  accordance  with 
(  ertain  laws  and  principles.  There  is  a  World  Power,  whose  meth- 
od, of  energizing  are  known  to  us  as  laws  and  principles.  Disci- 
pline is  our  endeavor  to  put  ourselves  into  harmony  with  this 
World  Power  in  order  to  find  ourselves  and  do  a  real  work  in  the 
■  id. 

The  child  was  not  made  for  discipline,  discipline  was  not  made 
for  the  child,  the  child  should  not  make  his  own  discipline,  but 
both  child  and  discipline  were  made  (adaptable  to  each  other)  for 
..■thing  beyond  them  both. 
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Discipline  is  a  characteristic  of  every  spiritual  being  and  it  is 
an  essential  mode  in  the  development  of  the  race  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  should,  therefore,  become  the  possession  of  every  truly 
educated  man  or  woman.  It  is  fundamentally  a  personal  attitude 
of  willing  obedience  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  real  world. 
It  has  therefore,  very  important  relations  to  work,  to  morality  and 
to  religion.  It  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  mode  of  approach  to  all 
that  is  deepest  and  most  real  in  human  experience. 

There  is  no  generally  accepted  definition  of  discipline  which 
we  may  adopt  in  our  study  of  its  educational  aspects.  A  strict 
definition  of  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  and  still  more  difficult  to 
defend.  Fortunately,  such  a  definition  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  investigate  its  functions.  Current  definitions  range  from  the 
broadest  one,  which  makes  discipline  synonymous  with  education, 
to  the  narrowest,  which  considers  it  to  be  a  minute  technical 
training  for  a  special  performance.  Between  these  we  find  such 
definitions  as  "training,  whether  physical,  mental  or  moral," 
"training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  rules,"  "punish- 
ment inflicted  by  way  of  correction  and  training,"  "to  bring  under 
control  so  as  to  act  systematically,"  "to  put  thru  regular 
practice,"  "a  course  of  practice  in  order  to  bring  under  control 
and  to  qualify  for  effective  action." 

By  taking  those  features  which  are  common  to  these  state- 
ments, we  can  construct  a  working  definition  which  will  guide  us 
in  our  thinking.  Doing  this  we  have — Discipline  is  training  into 
control  of  activities.  If  we  add  to  this  certain  features  which  are 
often  implied  we  reach  some  such  statement  as  this — Discipline  of 
the  real  sort  is  systematic  training  into  voluntary  control  of  human 
activities  and  into  obedience  to  law  and  authority  for  the  sake  of 
greater  efficiency.  This  definition  is  very  different  from  the  usual 
and  very  inadequate  one  which  considers  discipline  to  be  "keep- 
ing order  in  the  schoolroom." 

We  should  note  at  this  point  that  discipline,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion, permits  of  three  points  of  view.  It  may  be  considered  (1) 
as  a  process,  as  when  we  speak  of  one's  method  of  discipline,  (2) 
as  a  product,  "The  army  is  well  disciplined,"  and  (3)  as  a  source 
of  further  activities,  as  when  we  say  a  man's  actions  reveal  a 
thoro  discipline. 
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From  whichever  point  of  view  we  consider  it,  these  character- 
istics stand  out : 

1.  Activity,  or  expression,  arising  partly  from  instinctive  and 
partly  from  conscious  sources; 

2.  Training,  drill  or  practice,  which  involves  more  or  less 
repetition  and  some  formation  of  habit ; 

3.  Control,  or  regulation,  of  one's  processes.  To  reach  its 
highest  form  this  control  must  pass  thru  consciousness.  The 
stages  of  control  are  given  later. 

4.  Obedience,  or  conformity,  which  becomes  habitual.  Each 
situation  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  several  such 
habits,  from  which  the  individual  may  choose  the  one  which  will 
best  suit  his  purpose  at  any  given  time. 

5.  Law  or  authority,  which  are  forms  in  which  the  ideals  of 
the  race  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Activities 
whose  sources  do  not  involve  any  consciousness  of  law  or  of  au- 
thority may  give,  if  repeated,  results  which  look  like  discipline. 
But  we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  such  results  from  gen- 
uine discipline  which  always  requires  a  conscious  attitude  toward 
law  and  authority. 

6.  Efficiency,  which  is  more  than  mere  skill.  It  is  a  personal 
power  of  becoming  a  molding  influence  in  many  situations. 

Discipline  in  school  is  a  part  of  the  larger  discipline  of  life, 
and  this,  in  turn,  is  a  part  of  the  world's  discipline.  School  disci- 
pline has  two  great  functions : 

1.  To  be  efficient  and  real  in  its  own  sphere;  and 

2.  To  represent  adequately  the  larger  discipline  of  which  it 
is  an  organic  part. 

The  first  function  is  common  to  all  spheres  of  discipline.  It 
consists  in  giving  each  person  control  over  his  own  activities,  both 
physical  and  mental.  It  requires  a  more  or  less  conscious  training 
in  directing  one's  own  processes  in  conformity  with  law  and  under 
more  or  less  unfavorable  and  varying  conditions. 

The  second  function  belongs  to  educational  discipline  alone. 
Other  kinds  are  concerned  with  being  efficient  and  real  in  their 
own  spheres,  but  school  discipline  must  also  act  as  representative 
of  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  in  doing  this  it  must  be 
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faithful  and  adequate  in  form  and  in  meaning.  In  other  words, 
it  must  be  an  epitome  of  the  essential  features  of  the  great  disci- 
pline of  the  world.  Its  work  consists  in  teaching  each  person  to 
co-operate  with  others  and  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
larger  social  and  spiritual  life. 

These  two  functions  must  be  harmonized  by  teaching  the  in- 
dividual to  choose  social  causes  to  which  to  devote  himself  loyally. 
In  its  best  form  discipline  is  not  the  barren,  unimportant  thing 
which  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  Rightly  viewed,  it  takes  in  school 
work  a  rank  which  seems  to  be  equal  in  importance  to  that  of 
instruction. 

The  place  of  discipline  in  education  has  been  variously  as- 
signed. Some  hold  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance ;  others  that  it 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  being  a  relic  from  the  crude  past, 
whose  place  can  now  be  taken  by  something  better.  Somewhere 
between  these  two  extreme  views  we  shall  find  a  sound  position, 
both  for  theoretical  and  for  practical  purposes. 

By  some  discipline  is  considered  to  be  subordinate  to  instruc- 
tion, having  as  its  purpose  to  make  instruction  move  smoothly  and 
efficiently.  Others  hold  that  instruction  is  subordinate  to  disci- 
pline, that  the  chief  function  of  knowledge  is  to  help  in  securing 
right  action.  The  deeper  relation  between  these  may  be  more 
adequately  stated  by  saying  that  they  are  both  organic  parts  of  a 
larger  whole  and  that,  accordingly,  they  have  a  varying  relation 
to  each  other.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  may  require  either  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  It  may 
also  require  them  to  be  in  opposition  at  one  time  and  in  accord 
at  another  time.  This  interpretation  makes  an  estimation  of  the 
comparative  worth  of  discipline  possible  when  the  requirements 
of  the  whole  educational  situation  are  known  or  assumed.  Hux- 
ley's famous  definition  of  a  liberal  education  was  written  in  a  spirit 
of  thoro  discipline,  and  he  has  shown  in  this  statement  in  a  very 
happy  way  the  true  relations  which  exist  between  discipline  and 
instruction.  Instruction  deals  with  content  of  knowledge,  disci- 
pline with  forms  of  activity.  Every  lesson,  every  experience,  of- 
fers opportunity  for  both. 
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The  relation  of  discipline  to  other  great  aspects  of  education 
needs  more  careful  investigation  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it  by 
students  of  education.  That  discipline  has  a  close  and  important 
relation  to  appreciation  of  beauty  is  quite  generally  felt  and  fre- 
quently recognized.  Wholesome  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  and 
good  taste  in  art  are  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  discipline 
of  the  feelings  and  of  the  powers  of  artistic  construction. 

The  realization  of  ideals  is  another  great  aspect  of  education 
to  which  discipline  has  a  fundamental  relation.  The  relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  is  that  of  means  to  end,  of  method  to  ideal. 
All  factors  in  education  should  co-operate  in  securing  a  realization 
of  ideals.  Discipline  makes  possible  a  persistent  and  conscious 
endeavor  to  reach  this  goal.  Instruction  furnishes  the  material; 
discipline,  the  method;  appreciation,  the  incentive;  and  realiza- 
tion, the  ideal  of  education.  All  these  working  together  harmoni- 
ously would  make  possible  an  education  whose  worth  would  far 
surpass  what  we  can  now  imagine.  We  may  refer  to  Huxley's 
definition  again  as  the  best  example  in  educational  literature  of  a 
statement  which  presents  all  the  great  aspects  of  education  in  one 
harmonious  whole. 

The  child  on  entering  school  finds  himself  in  a  world  of  disci- 
pline which  seems  strange  to  him.  He  must  learn  to  live  and  work 
in  its  atmosphere,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  He  finds  in  himself 
tendencies  to  become  a  real  part  of  this  new  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  world  seeks  to  become  organically  related  to  him, 
and  to  reveal  itself  in  him. 

Viewed  genetically,  discipline  reveals  itself  in  three  great 
stages:  In  the  first  it  appears  below  consciousness  as  one  of  the 
natural  human  instincts  and  as  such  it  provides  a  method  of  de- 
velopment for  each  individual  thruout  this  stage;  in  the  second, 
it  is  in  consciousness  and  is  voluntary,  and  it  now  provides  for  a 

lopmenl  beyond  the  possibilities  of  unassisted  nature.  Where 
nature  leaves  off  man's  will  assumes  control  and  regulates  the  pro- 
ni  order  that  man's  development  may  continue  into  higher 
and  higher  stages.  In  the  third  stage  it  is  above  consciousness 
and  lakes  on  the  form  of  an  ideal  seeking  to  reveal  itself  in  men 
and  inspiring  their  willing  devotion. 
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A  closer  examination  of  this  development  discloses  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  processes  out  of  which  discipline  arises  and  in  which 
it  takes  form  and  function:  (1)  instinct,  (2)  imitation,  (3)  obedi- 
ence to  authority,  (4)  co-operation  with  others,  (5)  service,  and  (6) 
loyalty  to  ideals.  Each  of  these  constitutes  a  stage  in  discipline, 
and  each  stage  is  the  outcome  of  an  earlier  and  the  foundation  for 
a  later.  Each  contains  an  essential  feature  which  is  not  found  in 
any  earlier  stage,  and  each  gives  meaning  to  the  earlier  stages  and 
preserves  their  worth. 

Instinct  is  the  form  the  world's  discipline  takes  in  adjusting 
the  child  to  his  material  environment.  This  is  preparatory  to  all 
other  forms.  In  imitation  a  transition  is  made  to  the  social  world, 
in  which  we  find  the  beings  who  set  the  copies.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  imitative  discipline  the  child  learns  to  follow  directions 
given  by  others.  He  can,  at  first,  do,  under  direction,  only  those 
things  which  he  has  already  learned  to  do  by  instinct  or  imitation. 
As  his  development  continues  he  learns  to  work  and  play  with 
others,  following  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  taking  and  giving  direc- 
tions. This  ability  leads  on  to  service  in  which  the  individual  con- 
trols his  actions  in  carrying  out  a  plan,  which  he  has  accepted  or 
formed,  and  which  aims  to  secure  the  welfare  of  one  or  more  human 
beings.  Ultimately,  if  the  development  in  discipline  is  not  arrest- 
ed, the  child  learns  to  obey  his  own  ideals — to  be  loyal  to  his  own 
chosen  causes  in  order  to  realize  his  ideals. 

This  is  the  normal  order  of  development  and  each  teacher 
should  first  discover  the  stage  which  the  pupil  has  already  reached 
in  his  discipline  and  then  help  him  to  perfect  that  stage  and,  there- 
by, to  grow  into  the  next  higher  one.  Too  much  perfecting  of  any 
one  stage  or  too  early  striving  to  fulfill  the  next  will  bring  arrested 
development.  The  first,  because  the  habits  become  too  set,  the 
second,  because  unsuitable  forms  are  forced  on  the  child's  nature. 

An  analysis  of  concrete  cases  of  discipline  reveals  the  follow- 
ing processes  and  factors : 

1.  Suggestions,  often  made  by  a  leader. 

2.  Impressions. 

3.  Ideas   of  action  in  accordance  with  a  law  or  a  command 

4.  Feeling  or  purpose. 
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5.  Motor  tendency  with  more  or  less  inhibition. 

6.  Volition. 

7.  Action. 

S.     Effort  to  make  or  continue  the  action. 

9.     Meaning  of  discipline. 
10.     Habits  of  action. 

In  instruction  the  order  is  in  part  reversed.  Here  meanings 
come  from  impressions  and  then  arise  in  order,  actions,  feelings, 
and  ideas  of  the  actions.  Many  teachers,  not  realizing  this  differ- 
ence in  order,  frequently  try  to  make  instruction  begin  with  ideas 
of  action  and  discipline,  with  meanings. 

Variations  in  the  suggestions  made  and  in  the  impressions  re- 
ceived are  at  the  basis  of  methods  of  discipline,  which  are  to  be 
considered  below.  The  presence  of  a  law  or  standard  of  action  is 
implied  in  every  case  of  genuine  discipline.  This  standard  ap- 
pears in  different  forms  with  the  development  of  the  individual. 
At  first  it  is  external  and  imposed  upon  the  learner  by  others; 
then  it  becomes  internal  and  subjective,  taking  the  form  of  con- 
science as  a  power  within,  directing  the  modes  of  action;  finally,  it 
becomes  objective  and  directed  to  an  end,  taking  the  form  of  an 
ideal  to  which  one  owes  a  loyal  devotion.  The  idea  of  action  may 
be  resident,  that  is,  composed  of  the  muscular  sensations  of  the 
movements  themselves,  or  remote,  that  is,  composed  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  result  of  the  movements. 

Motor  tendencies  start  up  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time  under  the  "law  of  diffusion."  Some  of  these  tenden- 
cies oppose  others  and  so  give  rise  to  inhibitions.  The  volition  is 
the  conscious  assent  to  the  idea  and  to  the  action.  When  inhibi- 
tions are  present  deliberation  may  take  place  and  be  followed  by 
choice.  As  the  child  grows  older,  his  volitions  follow  deliberation 
and  choice  more  and  more  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  effort 
which  starts  and  continues  the  action  is  often  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  processes  involved.  An  over-emphasis  on  this 
process  has  tended  to  bring  discipline  into  disrepute  and  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  which  has  led  educational  practice  to  swing  so 
far  from  sound  methods  in  discipline. 
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The  meaning  which  arises  as  a  result  of  the  above  processes 
is  very  important  in  the  child's  development.  It  varies  in  form 
with  the  age  of  the  child.  One  of  its  earliest  and  most  frequent 
forms  is  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  he  does  not 
amount  to  much,  that  his  business  in  the  world  is  to  obey  and  to 
grow.  A  later  form  appears  when  the  child  begins  to  realize  that, 
thru  his  service,  he  may  help  to  make  the  world  better  and  so 
amount  to  very  much.  The  nature  of  the  meanings  which  arise 
in  good  discipline  is  not  easy  to  grasp.  Muscular  and  organic 
sensations  are  involved  in  them  in  several  very  important  ways. 
Comparing  instruction  with  discipline  we  may  say  that  the  former 
depends  upon  the  special  senses,  sight  and  hearing  chiefly,  while 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  general  senses,  muscular  and  organic. 
This  difference  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  methods. 
The  part  muscular  and  organic  sensations  play  in  instruction  and 
in  discipline  needs  further  investigation.  The  "circular  process," 
which  seems  to  be  fundamental  in  all  learning,  depends  in  part  on 
these  sensations.  The  circle  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  stimu- 
lation, (2)  impression  or  feeling  in  consciousness,  (3)  motor  tend- 
ency, (4)  action  which  either  repeats  or  avoids  the  stimulus,  ac- 
cording as  the  feeling  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  (5)  muscular  and 
organic  sensations  which  join  with  the  content  of  consciousness 
and  change  it.  When  the  feeling  is  pleasant  the  circle  completes 
Uself  in  the  repeated  stimulus.  When  the  feeling  is  unpleasant 
the  circle  will  be  broken  unless  the  will  comes  in  and  provides  for 
a  repetition  of  the  stimulus.  In  either  case  the  muscular  and 
organic  sensations  enter  consciousness  and  reorganize  it  in  the 
direction  of  that  which  is  being  learned.  Without  these  sensations 
discipline  would  be  much  crippled,  if  indeed  it  could  move  at  all. 

In  learning  to  write  it  is  not  enough  for  a  child  to  see  the 
movements  of  his  hand  and  the  lines  he  makes  on  the  paper,  he 
must  also  become  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  movements  of  his 
arm  and  hand  thru  muscular  sensations.  The  resident  ideas  of 
the  movements  which  arise  from  these  sensations  make  learning 
to  write  more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

The  habits  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of  one's  training  into 
control  differ  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  undirected  life,  in 
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that  they  are  servants  of  the  will  and  not  its  masters.  The  habits 
arising  in  instruction  as  well  as  in  discipline  may  be  either  the 
will's  masters  or  its  servants.     All  too  often  they  are  its  masters. 

From  the  pedagogical  point  of  view  discipline  may  be  studied 
theoretically  or  practically.  Under  the  first  mode  of  study  come 
such  topics  as  the  present  disciplinary  condition  of  schools,  the 
principles,  methods,  aims,  and  results  of  discipline.  The  second 
mode  of  study  brings  us  face  to  face  with  practical  problems  and 
precepts,  with  the  best  exercises  for  discipline,  of  a  more  or  less 
formal  sort,  and  with  such  training  as  is  incidental  in  studying  and 
teaching  the  school  subjects. 

The  present  educational  situation  is  very  complex  and  bewil- 
dering in  discipline  as  well  as  in  instruction.  School  work  gener- 
ally is  unsatisfactory  in  this  regard.  What  men  think  may  be 
reasonably  expected  of  the  public  schools  is  so  far  beyond  the 
actual  results  that  the  schools  are  severely  and  adversely  criticised 
both  in  their  discipline  and  in  their  instruction.  Teachers  them- 
selves recognize  the  inadequacy  of  their  methods  and  of  their  re- 
sults. Most  text  books  are  so  poor  that  they  make  a  sound  disci- 
pline in  thinking  exceedingly  difficult.  The  habits  of  thought  in 
the  community,  the  superstitions  of  the  age  and  the  inadequate 
preparation  of  teachers,  all  combine  to  make  sound  discipline  dif- 
ficult even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  waves 
of  uncritical  belief  in  various  cults  which  are  rolling  over  our  land 
threaten  to  drown  even  our  good  common  sense,  and  to  make  us 
forget  the  long  discipline  thru  which  and  because  of  which  man 
has  reached  his  present  stage  of  enlightenment. 

Some  further  influences  which  have  been  at  work  in  bringing 
about  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  so  far  as  disci- 
pline is  concerned  may  be  suggested  as  follows: 

1.  The  reaction  against  the  rigor  of  former  discipline. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  interest  as  a  motive  in  school  work. 
:i.      Emphasis  on  content  in  learning. 

4.     A  "child  study"  sort  of  interest  in  children. 
.">.      Repugnance  to  drills  and  to  work. 
6.     1  [aste  to  do  things. 
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7.  Formal  methods  in  instruction. 

8.  Mild  requests  instead  of  commands. 

9.  Modern  cults,  by  leading  men  to  think  that  they  can  es- 
cape laws  by  ignoring  or  denying  them. 

10.  Practicalism. 

11.  Pragmatism. 

No  one  who  visits  our  public  schools  can  long  believe  that 
teachers  are  not  earnestly  striving  to  give  the  best  discipline  of 
which  they  are  capable.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  having  only 
a  meagre  general  education  and  with  no  thoro  training  in  thinking 
or  in  acting,  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  demands  made  both  by  themselves  and  by  others.  The 
situation  is  still  more  disturbing  when  we  learn  from  good  authori- 
ties that  we  all  have  large  reserves  of  power  which  are  never  used, 
and  also  that  each  of  us  uses  enough  energy  every  day  to  run  a 
genius. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  situation  and  with  so  many  pressing 
demands  made  upon  them  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  teachers 
are  using  unsound  "patent"  methods  and  devices  in  their  efforts 
to  meet  these  demands?  The  atmosphere  of  the  educational 
world  is  favorable  for  fads — physical  culture,  children's  clubs, 
school  cities,  student  government,  instruction  thru  interest,  initia- 
tive, manual  and  moral  training,  ethical  culture  and  a  host  of 
other  methods  and  devices,  each  of  which  promises  to  solve  the 
problems  of  discipline,  but  each  of  which  in  turn  gives  way  to 
some  new  specific.  No  one  can  doubt  that  many  of  these  prescrip- 
tions contain  much  that  is  good  for  the  sick  man  of  education, 
but  the  uncritical,  superstitious  way  in  which  they  are  taken  is 
not  wholesome  for  the  patient. 

Alljthis^emphasizes  the  need  of  a  careful  study  of  discipline 
in  all  its  relations  in  order  that  if  possible  we  may  not  lose  so  many 
of  our  pains  in  teaching.  What  problem  is  more  urgent  today 
upon  all  students  of  education? 

It  emphasizes  also  the  need  of  some  clearly  understood  prin- 
ciples to  guide  teachers  in  the  complexity  of  their  work  in  the 
school  room.  The  following  principles  are  sound  theoretically  and 
have  practical  worth  in  teaching  discipline: 
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1.  Every  impression  received  by  a  human  being  results  in 
changes  in  the  bodily  organs  and  in  muscular  movements  or  tend- 
encies to  move. 

2.  Each  mental  state  has  its  characteristic  form  of  expression 
which  will  become  apparent  if  not  inhibited. 

3.  All  lower  processes  work  most  efficiently  when  acting  in 
the  service^  of  higher  processes. 

4.  Most  of  the  bodily  functions  and  many  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivities may  be  profoundly  and  permanently  changed  by  the  will 
and  by  suggestion. 

5.  Control  of  one's  activities,  both  mental  and  physical,  may 
be  secured  by  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles. 

The  methods  by  means  of  which  the  aims  of  discipline  may  be 
sought  in  accordance  writh  the  principles  just  given  may  be  grouped 
under  a  few  large  classes,  which  may  be  viewed  as  general  methods. 
They  are: 

1.  Instinct,  4.     Co-operation, 

2.  Imitation,  5.     Service, 

3.  Obedience,  6.     Loyalty. 

Each  of  these  general  methods  is  named  from  the  activity 
which  is  most  prominent  in  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  same 
names  have  been  used  to  indicate  the  stages  in  the  development 
of  discipline.  Each  method  arises  in  a  certain  stage  but  does  not 
cease  to  operate  when  the  higher  stages  are  reached.  Each  method 
becomes  in  turn  a  servant  of  a  higher  method  and,  as  a  servant, 
preserves  its  own  worth  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  worth 
of  the  higher  method. 

All  of  these  methods  are  modes  of  response  to  law  and  authori- 
ty. One  may  take  three  attitudes  towards  his  own  responsive- 
he  may  permit  it  to  have  its  own  way;  he  may  prepare  for 
it  and  encourage  it;  or  he  may,  after  it  has  started,  put  forth  effort 
and  carry  it  out  more  fully  than  it  would  go  of  itself.  Each 
method  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  attitude  taken  to  the  response. 

These  methods  may  be  viewed  as  lower  and  higher,  or  as 
earlier  and  later  in  development.  In  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment they  pass  from  facts  and  laws  to  principles,  from  the  physics 
to  the  ethics  of  discipline.     The  lower  the  method  the  greater  the 
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energy  of  the  organism  available  for  use,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
less  the  energy  required  to  make  the  method  succeed.  An  amount 
of  energy  which  would  be  sufficient  for  one  method  might  be  inade- 
quate for  the  success  of  a  higher  method.  By  means  of  suggestion 
the  amount  of  available  energy  may  be  increased  in  any  method. 

Back  of  all  methods  is  a  hierarchy  of  laws.  The  great  problem 
of  method  seems  to  be  to  gain  control  of  higher  and  higher  laws 
until,  by  mastering  the  highest,  one  thereby  acquires  control  of 
the  whole  realm.  The  control  or  mastery  of  any  law  always  means 
obedience  to  some  higher  law.  Each  method  in  turn  teaches  a 
new  and  higher  kind  of  obedience,  which  is  only  possible  on  condi- 
tion that  the  lower  form  has  become  more  or  less  habitual. 

At  the  heart  of  all  of  these  methods  there  is  a  "dialectic  of  per- 
sonal growth,"  "a  reciprocal  action  of  opposites,"  which  demands 
not  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  inhibitions,  but  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  these  opposing  tendencies  if  progress  is  to  be 
made.  The  dove  is  said  to  have  thought,  "How  fast  I  could  fly  if 
there  were  no  air  to  oppose  me."  Without  the  air  it  must  drop 
at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  instinctive  method  is  based  on  the  principle  of  dynamo- 
genesis,  or  of  impression  and  expression.  By  furnishing  a  series 
of  stimulations  the  teacher  may  bring  certain  desired  changes  in 
the  bodily  and  mental  functions  of  the  pupils.  As  these  new  con- 
ditions become  fixed  by  habit  a  kind  of  discipline  is  secured.  The 
reflex  mechanism  is  the  physiological  basis  of  this  method.  No 
conscious  effort  is  required  of  the  pupil.  This  is  the  discipline 
which  is  most  like  that  of  nature  which  no  one  can  escape.  Sense 
training  has  used  this  mode  of  action,  and  it  has  given  some  disci- 
plinary results.  A  repetition  or  summation  of  stimuli  may  bring 
large  results,  and  in  this  form  this  method  is  a  powerful  one  in 
cultivating  disciplinary  control  of  a  low  order.  Many  questions 
arise  as  to  the  use  of  this  method  in  the  school  room  which  cannot 
be  answered  with  confidence  in  our  present  condition  of  knowledge. 

The  imitative  method  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  instinctive. 
Imitation  in  its  earliest  form  is  itself  an  instinct.  From  this  in- 
stinctive form  there  arises  gradually  a  conscious  form.  This 
method  consists  in  following  a  copy,  which  is  usually  set  by  some 
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person.  Social  customs,  language,  myths,  etc.,  are  great  copy 
systems  into  which  the  learner  may  bring  himself  by  imitation. 
Teachers,  by  setting  copies  for  the  pupils  to  imitate  in  action,  may 
secure  important  results  in  discipline.  The  amount  of  energy 
available  for  use  in  making  a  particular  movement  is  increased  by 
seeing  another  person  make  the  movement.  Imitation  is  the 
method  of  least  resistance  in  working  with  problems  requiring  a 
formal  solution.  When  a  higher  method  is  used  this  one  is  still 
needed  to  perfect  the  forms  employed.  Its  worth  is  not  lost  when 
a  higher  method  prevails,  because  the  success  of  the  higher  method 
depends  upon  the  faithful  service  of  imitation  in  preparing  the 
body  and  mind  for  the  higher  methods,  especially  when  new  situa- 
tions present  themselves.  The  danger  of  this  method  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  number  of  copies  set  and  followed.  No  matter 
how  well  chosen  any  one  copy  may  be  there  is  danger  in  following 
it  alone.  This  is  true  even  when  the  copy  is  taken  from  one's  own 
spontaneous  action.  The  greatest  good  from  this  method  in  its 
conscious  form  comes  from  imitating  many  well  chosen  copies.  A 
transition  form  of  this  method  occurs  when  one  imitates  the  plan 
of  another. 

The  method  of  obedience  to  authority  grows  out  of  the  imita- 
tive method.  When  the  child  has  learned  to  imitate  a  remem- 
bered copy  he  is  then  ready  to  learn  to  carry  out  in  action  a  mental 
copy  constructed  from  the  directions  of  another.  His  ability  to 
do  what  he  is  told  to  do  will  depend  upon  those  forms  of  instinctive 
and  imitative  movements  of  which  he  has  already  gained  control. 
The  directions  may  take  the  form  of  dictations,  commands,  rules, 
regulations,  requests,  etc.  This  method,  which  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years  the  chief  method  of  discipline  both  in  the 
home  and  in  the  schools,  has  of  late  been  much  neglected  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  come  about  largely  because  we  have  held 
before  us  the  aim  of  a  higher  stage  and  because  we  have  not  real- 
ized sufficiently  that  this  method  is  a  necessary  stage  in  develop- 
ment, thru  which  the  individual  must  pass  before  he  can  enter  a 
higher  stage.  Our  efforts  to  take  children  by  short  cuts  from  the 
imitative  stage  to  the  stage  of  co-operation  or  service  have  proved 
utile.     The  ability  to  do  what  one  is  told  to  do  is  implied  in  co- 
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operation,  where  several  work  together  under  a  leader  who  must 
give  the  directions  in  accordance  with  which  all  work  together. 
There  is  a  grave  danger  in  the  use  of  this  method  by  untrained  or 
unscrupulous  persons.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  in  its  use 
to  make  it  so  narrow  that  the  pupil  learns  only  one  way  of  doing 
each  thing,  and  to  continue  to  use  it  after  the  students  are  ready 
for  a  higher  method.  This  is  a  conscious  and  voluntary  method 
and  in  it  one's  natural  tendencies  are  so  opposed  by  the  influence 
of  another  person  that  one  must  decide  what  he  will  do.  The  con- 
formity required  by  this  method  should  not  be  blind;  it  should 
have  an  eye  open  to  the  deliberate  free  choice  which  is  the  highest 
aim  of  this  method.  Children  in  their  group  life  often  show  a  very 
stern  form  of  this  method.  This  is  another  reason  for  believing 
it  to  be  a  natural  if  not  necessary  stage  in  development. 

The  method  of  co-operation  is  well  exemplified  in  the  games 
of  children.  They  require  each  child  to  play  with  others  either 
under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  or  both.  The  best  form  of  this  method  provides  that  each 
member  of  the  group  shall  have  training  both  in  leading  and  in 
following.  The  game  of  "follow  the  leader"  offers  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  a  combination  of  imitation  with  co-operation.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  method  has  not  been  understood.  Its  wise  use  would 
go  far  in  solving  many  of  the  problems  of  school  work  in  the  grades. 
Children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  naturally  inclined  to 
co-operate  with  others.  This  method  is  a  very  important  prepara- 
tion for  the  vocations  of  life.  Opposition,  or  contest,  is  an  impor- 
tant form  of  this  method  or  else  another  method  which  belongs  to 
this  stage.  This  is  well  represented  in  athletic  contests.  It  might 
become  a  very  helpful  part  of  school  work. 

Service  as  a  method  of  discipline  has  not  been  well  formulated 
and  has  as  yet  found  little  place  in  schools.  It  has  been  advocated 
by  a  number  of?educators  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  it  in^school  discipline.  These  attempts  have  been  too 
few  and  too  unscientific  for  any  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them^as  yet.1!  On  the  whole  they  encourage  one  in  believing 
in  the  great  worth  of  the  method.  In  this  method  the  teacher 
acts  as  leader  and  representative  of  a  cause  which  the  pupils  have 
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chosen  as  their  cause.  This  cause  is  emphasized  and  the  pupils 
are  led  to  strive  for  it  because  of  the  good  it  will  do  some  one  or 
more  persons.  By  changing  the  causes  chosen  this  method  presents 
several  important  varieties.  It  becomes  practical,  social,  aesthetic, 
moral,  religious,  etc.,  according  as  the  causes  chosen  are  practical, 
social,  etc.  During  the  period  of  adolescence  this  method  appeals 
very  strongly  to  those  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
had  thoro  discipline  in  the  earlier  methods.  Without  this  earlier 
training  this  method  is  apt  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  meaning  and 
even  to  become  sentimental  or  selfish. 

The  method  which  I  have  called  Loyalty  to  one's  ideals  is  of 
a  higher  grade  than  the  preceding  and  requires  some  maturity  of 
thought  and  action  before  it  can  be  used  successfully.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  all  other  methods  and  it  should  be  the  large  aim  of  all 
work  in  discipline.  For  its  success  there  is  needed:  (1)  leaders  filled 
with  devotion  to  some  worthy  cause,  (2)  an  idealized  cause  for 
which  many  may  work  persistently,  and  (3)  "great  strains,  labors 
and  sacrifices  in  the  service  of  the  cause." 

The  spirit  of  a  class  or  of  an  institution  is  sometimes  such  a 
cause.  How  fortunate  a  school  is  which  stands  for  something 
which  may  be  an  idealized  cause  for  all  its  members!  They  by 
their  efforts  and  sacrifices  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  the  finest  dis- 
cipline. This  discipline  is  the  kind  so  greatly  needed  in  our  Ameri- 
can life.  We  do  not  devote  ourselves  to  idealized  causes  long 
enough  to  reap  a  harvest.  We  flit  from  one  cause  to  another  with 
every  turn  of  public  opinion.  The  fact  that  many  causes  cannot 
be  realized  brings  sorrow  and  loss,  and  this  means  an  opportunity 
for  a  deeper  discipline — the  discipline  of  failure,  which  gives  us  a 
"Will  to  believe  in  something  eternal  and  to  express  that  belief  in 
the  practical  life."  This  method  leads  one  to  the  meaning  of  the 
poet — 

"All's  love,  yet  all's  law." 
aims  of  discipline  are  many  and  important,  but  a  brief 
list  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  larg- 
est aims  correspond  to  the  functions:  (1)  Efficiency  in  its  own 
sphere  and  (2)  adequate  representation  of  the  larger  discipline  of 
which  it  is  a  part 
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Viewing  the  aims  somewhat  less  abstractly  we  may  notice 
some  of  the  more  important  ones: 

1.  Control  of  activities  in  doing  and  refraining  from  doing 
what  one  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do. 

2.  Power  of  doing  what  one  dislikes  to  do. 

3.  Ability  to  do  many  things  acceptably,  a  few  things  well, 
and  one  thing  very  well. 

4.  Not  power  merely,  not  discipline  for  its  own  sake,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  the  learner,  but  for  the  world's  sake. 

5.  An  increase  of  efficiency  thru  tapping  unused  energies  and 
thru  a  more  economical  use  of  the  energies  already  at  work. 

6.  A  free  self -controlled  man,  having  his  impulses  well  or- 
ganized; not  an  automaton  but  a  self -directing  spirit. 

7.  A  unity  of  effort  thruout  a  group  or  institution.  The 
work  of  an  institution  can  probably  be  organized  more  closely  and 
effectively  thru  uniformity  of  discipline  than  in  any  other  way. 

8.  An  endurance  which,  like  the  "second  wind"  of  the  run- 
ner, gives  one  more  and  more  energy  as  he  continues  his  efforts. 

9.  A  sound  individualism,  which  makes  a  man  equal  to  his 
opportunities,  and  able  to  turn  his  knowledge  into  adequate  action. 

10.  A  control  of  progress  so  that  one  may  escape  from  ar- 
rested development,  old-fogyism  and  personal  bias.  One  does 
each  thing  in  so  many  ways  in  his  training  in  discipline  that  he 
avoids  the  danger  of  stagnation. 

11.  A  look  beyond  industrial  and  professional  success  and 
into  a  "realm  of  spiritual  unities."  The  aim  is  always  something 
larger  than  the  private  self. 

12.  That  loyalty  which  "is  the  fulfillment  of  the  whole  moral 
law." 

Some  of  the  effects  of  discipline  may  be  secured  incidentally 
in  connection  with  instruction  and  art  appreciation,  but  these  are 
quite  inadequate  to  prepare  one  for  our  complex  modern  life  of 
action.  Study  for  content  fails  especially  in  giving  preparation 
for  social  situations  requiring  self-control  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  introduction  of  manual,  commercial  and  industrial  sub- 
jects has  helped  to  provide  one  kind  of  discipline.  But  no  matter 
how  much  instruction  may  strive  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  edu- 
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cation  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  good  teacher  to  devote 
certain  periods  in  the  school  program  to  discipline  as  such.  The 
present  confusion  of  the  two  is  unfortunate. 

Growing  out  of  the  principles  and  methods  which  we  have 
studied  are  certain  precepts : 

Follow  the  natural  order  of  development  and  use  as  high  a 
method  as  you  can  with  success.  Use  the  lower  methods  to  bring 
up  laggards  and  to  prepare  for  special  performances.  Avoid  using 
too  high  a  method;  children  need  time  to  grow.  To  give  children 
in  the  early  grades  reasons  for  every  direction  or  command  is  un- 
fortunate. It  arrests  their  development  by  forcing  them  into  forms 
unsuited  to  their  condition. 

Give  the  pupils  tasks  to  perform  which  will  require  "strains, 
labor  and  sacrifice"  on  their  part  and  expect  them  to  discipline 
themselves  daily.  They  should  learn  to  do  uninteresting  things, 
to  endure  pain,  and  to  "keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  by  a  little 
gratuitous  exercise  every  day." 

Have  separate  periods  for  instruction  and  discipline  each  day, 
and  do  not  try  to  mix  them  in  one  period.  The  acquired  habits  of 
discipline  will,  of  course,  help  in  instruction.  You  may  wisely  seek 
to  remove  causes  of  misconduct  and  to  avoid  corrective  measures 
when  giving  instruction,  but  not  when  discipline  is  your  aim. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  some  formal  discipline.  Trifling  forms  often 
carry  deep  meanings.  Some  ceremonial  is  good  for  discipline. 
Avoid  too  much  emphasis  on  form  in  instruction  and  on  content  in 
discipline. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  the  imagination  by  teaching  the  pupils 
to  control  images  as  well  as  actions.  Prepare  for  life  by  dramatiz- 
ing it  in  school.  Make  plain  to  the  pupils  that  punishment  is  the  re- 
sult of  violation  of  law,  and  that  breaking  the  law,  not  being  caught, 
is  the  important  thing.  Is  it  right  to  let  a  student  who^has  broken 
a  rule  of  the  school  escape  punishment? 

Have  practice  in  school  in  carrying  out  carefully*made"plans, 
and  encourage  the  students  to  plan  each  day's  work'and  to  stick  to 
their  plans.  Make  the  plans  hard  enough  to  require  effort  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 
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Teach  the  pupils  both  to  form  and  to  break  habits.  Let  each 
work  each  problem  in  several  ways,  one  of  which  should  be  the  con- 
ventional way  and  one  his  own  way.  Keep  in  mind  the  importance 
of  inhibition  and  effort  and  do  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  in- 
terest. Beware  especially  of  interest  which  comes  from  suggestion. 
Use  the  method  of  will  much  and  that  of  suggestion  little.  Make 
discipline  imperative,  not  coaxing.  Expectant  attention  and 
rhythm  are  great  helps  in  all  kinds  of  discipline. 

Have  a  few  strict  rules  in  your  school  and  expect  implicit 
obedience.  Permit  older  pupils  to  disobey  or  break  the  rules  for 
good  reason  provided  they  report  their  action  with  their  reason 
for  it.  This  will  cultivate  an  open,  wholesome  attitude  toward 
authority  and  will  teach  the  students  to  reflect  upon  law  and  upon 
their  own  conduct.  The  requirement  that  they  report  their  action 
when  it  violates  a  rule  brings  a  condition  of  inhibition  which  is 
favorable  for  deliberation. 

Make  allowance  in  every  method  for  the  pupil's  spontaneity 
and  initiative  by  encouraging  him  to  use  the  method  a  part  of  the 
time  in  his  own  way.  Gradually  prepare  each  pupil  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  discipline.  If  rightly  taught  it  would  seem 
as  if  students  might  be  trusted  with  their  own  discipline  as  safely 
as  with  their  own  study.  Expect  each  normal  child  or  youth  to 
take  his  place  some  day  as  a  disciplined  man  in  the  world  of  disci- 
pline, ready  and  trained  to  do  something  to  bring  men's  conduct  to 
righteousness. 

There  are  certain  more  or  less  formal  exercises  which  may  be 
recommended  as  good  for  a  general  course  in  discipline: 

Slow  regular  breathing  thru  the  nostrils  seems  to  have  a 
large  value  in  self-control.  Such  an  exercise  is  well  adapted  to 
group  work.  The  leader  should  indicate  the  rate  by  counting  or 
otherwise.  The  fresher  and  purer  the  air  the  better.  The  rate 
should  be  decreased  from  day  to  day,  avoiding  strain  in  holding 
the  breath. 

Marching  to  music  with  the  body  erect  and  elastic  is  an  excel- 
lent exercise  in  discipline.     The  stepping  should  be  in  exact  time. 

Standing  erect  and  still  for  longer  and  longer  periods  of  time 
gives  a  good  general  bodily  control,  well  adapted  to  many  situa- 
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tions  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.     The  ability  to  hold  still 
is  perhaps  equal  in  importance  to  the  ability  to  make  movements. 

Eating  slowly  and  thoroly  masticating  the  food  has  recently 
been  found  to  yield  some  very  important  results,  chief  among 
which  are  greater  freedom  from  disease  and  greater  endurance  in 
all  kinds  of  work.  Its  chief  disciplinary  value  is  in  putting  the 
body  and  the  mind  into  a  condition  favorable  for  training  into 
control.  Fasting  has  been  used  in  all  ages  as  a  means  of  disci- 
pline, especially  of  a  religious  kind. 

Reclining  with  complete  relaxation  and  continuing  this  con- 
dition into  and  during  sleep  is  a  fine  restorative  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  important  means  of  self-control.  Perseverance  and  regu- 
larity are  the  sure  road  to  this  power. 

Running  and  walking,  especially  in  the  open  air,  are  highly  re- 
commended. Certain  forms  of  stepping  and  dancing  have  ardent 
advocates  in  the  schools.  In  cultivating  power  to  balance  the 
body  and  to  move  it  about  easily  and  gracefully  these  exercises 
seem  good  and  well  adapted  to  school  conditions. 

Holding  an  image  or  idea  steadily  before  the  mind  and  en- 
couraging bodily  response  to  it  until  it  has  completed  itself  in 
bodily  changes  and  movements  is  a  form  of  disciplinary  exercise 
which  has  great  possibilities  before  it  especially  in  relation  to  the 
values  in  life. 

Taking  and  holding  certain  postures  and  varying  these  pos- 
tures in  response  to  works  of  art,  such  as  music,  paintings,  statues, 
etc.,  and  in  response  to  good  literature,  are  exercises  which  belong 
to  a  most  promising  field  of  discipline.  They  seem  to  have  chief 
significance  in  relation  to  art,  morality  and  religion. 

All  of  these  exercises  just  recommended  are  attempts  to  give 
the  mind  an  adequate  control  over  the  body.  But  the  mind  itself 
must  be  disciplined  into  ready  obedience  to  the  will.  There  are 
certain  exercises  which  lead  more  or  less  directly  to  this  result. 

Directing  the  attention  to  various  kinds  of  sensations  especial- 
ly to  muscular  and  organic  sensations  ranks  high  as  a  disciplinary 
exercise  for  the  mind. 

Making  many  associations  with  each  important  idea  in  order 
thai  it  may  be  surely  recalled  is  also  of  high  rank. 
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Training  the  imagination  to  enlarge,  diminish  in  size,  take 
apart  and  put  together  all  kinds  of  images,  and  to  make  them  vivid 
is  a  very  necessary  part  of  thoro  mental  discipline. 

Learning  to  think  in  many  ways,  in  accurate  images  and  with 
sufficient  reason  for  each  conclusion  needs  a  much  stronger  em- 
phasis than  it  is  now  receiving.  Discipline  and  instruction  would 
both  be  benefited  by  such  training. 

Control  of  one's  feelings  should  be  sought  with  persistence. 
There  are  two  chief  ways  of  controlling  feelings:  (1)  directly  by 
the  will,  which  is  possible  for  some  persons;  (2)  indirectly  thru 
ideas,  which  is  possible  for  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
power  of  the  imagination  to  control  the  feelings  thru  images  and 
ideas  is  very  great  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  study  methods  of 
imaginative  control  and  then  to  discipline  the  feelings  of  their 
pupils  thru  such  methods. 

The  discipline  of  the  will  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  all  of  the  above  exercises,  but  it  is  capable  of  a  higher  discipline 
— higher  because  it  comes  from  a  higher  source. 

Purposes  and  plans  well  formed  and  faithfully  fulfilled  by 
effort  of  will  give  a  discipline  of  a  high  order  and  one  which  is 
sadly  lacking  in  modern  education.  These  purposes  and  plans 
may  have  reference  to  school  work,  to  life  work  or  to  personal  atti- 
tudes (aesthetic,  moral  and  religious).  Teachers  have  many  op- 
portunities to  provide  this  kind  of  discipline  for  those  under  their 
care. 

The  power  of  the  imagination  to  bring  all  kinds  of  situations 
before  the  mind  for  it  to  deal  with  even  before  the  stiuations  have 
been  met  in  real  life  offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers  to  train 
their  students  in  advance  for  situations  which  will  arise  later  in 
school  or  in  life.  Such  training  is  of  supreme  importance  in  deter- 
mining personal  attitudes  in  the  presence  of  civic,  moral  and  religi- 
ous problems  and  crises.  To  imagine  the  consequence  of  yielding 
to  an  immoral  temptation  is  sure  to  arouse  inhibitory  tendencies, 
and  these  will  make  deliberation  and  choice  possible  and  then  the 
strength  of  the  temptation,  when  it  comes  again,  will  be  reduced 
and  right  conduct  will  be  more  likely  to  follow. 
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The  range  of  possible  discipline  in  education  is  great  and  when 
its  function  is  more  clearly  and  adequately  understood  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  it  will  take  rank  with  the  other  great  aspects 
of  education  (instruction  in  knowledge,  estimation  of  worth,  and 
realization  of  ideals),  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Such  a 
prospect  gives  one  more  confidence  in  education  as  man's  most  im- 
portant endeavor  to  make  of  himself  all  that  he  may  become. 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

The  graduation  of  six  students  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a  joint  public  meeting  of  the  literary  societies. 
The  theme  of  the  program  was  in  keeping  with  the  season.  Miss 
Hitchcock  read  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  Thanksgiving."  This 
was  followed  by  five  Thanksgiving  pictures  representing  defferent 
stages  of  the  country's  progress.  The  pictures  showed  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla;  The  First  Thanksgiving;  Later  Colonial  Thanksgiv- 
ing; Pioneer  Thanksgiving;  Modern  Thanksgiving.  The  pictures 
were  followed  by  a  presentation  of  "Hiawatha"  in  pantomime. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  President  Maxwell  presented  the 
class  to  Resident  Director  Buck  who  spoke  in  his  usually  helpful 
way.  The  names  of  the  graduates,  the  course  completed,  and  their 
present  locations  are  given:  Mary  Brugger,  from  the  Advanced 
course,  is  now  teaching  in  the  eighth  grade  at  Marshall;  Clella  Mc- 
Donnell, from  the  Kindergarten  Training  course,  is  at  home  at 
Greene,  Iowa;  Ormonde  Condon,  from  the  Advanced  Graduate 
course,  is  teaching  a  primary  grade  at  Milaca;  Hazel  Grey,  from  the 
Elementary  Graduate  course,  has  a  rural  school  near  Plain  view; 
Jennie  McCoy  and  Lucile  Roe,  both  from  the  same  course,  are  teach- 
ing, the  one  in  Osage,  [a.,  the  other  at  Kasota.  On  December  23, 
Janet  Nagle  was  graduated  from  the  Advanced  course  and  is  now 
teaching  at  Adrian. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 

membership  contest  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the 

by  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  "Blues."     By 

i lie  contest  it  became  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  "Reds" 

tertain  the  winning  side.     The  entertainment  on  November  6 
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took  the  form  of  a  "children's  party,"  which,  from  all  accounts  was 
highly  successful  as  a  means  of  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  school 
duties. 

Nine  delegates  from  the  local  association  attended  the  North- 
field  meeting,  October  23-25,  as  follows:  Clara  Radichel,  Stella 
Halderson,  Louise  Kuehn,  Florence  Turner,  Ethel  Carter,  Grace 
Crawford,  Ida  Carlson,  Hattie  Josephson,  and  Miss  Keeler.  At  one 
of  the  sessions  Miss  Keeler  gave  a  reading. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross  on  December  11 , 
the  members  of  the  association  had  a  candy  sale  the  proceeds  of 
which  together  with  donations  furnished  by  Winona  merchants, 
were  used  to  supply  Christmas  joys  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  In- 
dustrial School  at  the  East  End.  The  gifts  were  presented  at  an 
entertainment  arranged  by  the  association  and  given  December  22 
by  more  than  thirty  members  of  the  school. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

One  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  the  school  year  1908-9  will 
be  that  of  the  presentation  of  the  dramatization  of  Dickens'  "Christ- 
mas Carol"  on  December  21st.  The  story  was  dramatized  by  a 
committee  of  the  literary  societies  and  presented  by  the  cast  given 
below.  The  transformation  of  Scrooge  thru  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas,  assisted  by  Bob  Cratchit,  presented  a  vivid 
lesson  for  all  who  saw  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  societies  will 
make  the  rendition  of  this  play  an  annual  feature  of  their  work. 

CAST    OF  CHARACTERS 

Scrooge Mary  Byrnes  (Christmas  Past .  .Cora  Hess 

Marley Edith  Potter  |  Christmas  Present 

Scrooge's  nephew .  Katherine  McCool  Spirits    <!       Isabelle  Carlisle 

Bob  Cratchit Bessie  Butler  Christmas  Yet  to  Come.  . 

Mrs.   Cratchit Alice   Munger  [      Florence  Turner 

Martha  Cratchit Ida  Roll  A ~™  T     0          .      ~  ~        r  0 

Peter  Cratchit ....  Esther  Lindeman  ^CJ  I-Scene  1-Office  of  Scrooge 

and  Marley.  Scene  2 — Scrooge  s 

Tin1    Tim      | Margaret    Barlow  Bed  Chamber. 

t    ~n\MA              f  Ruth  Chorpenning  ACT  II— Scene  1— Scrooge's  Bed 

Iwo  Children  .  .  |  Donaid  Holzinger  Chamber.     Scene   2— Scrooge's   Bed 

Benevolent  Gentleman Chamber.     Scene   3-Scrooge's   Bed 

Esther  Lindeman  Chamber. 

Old  Joe Grace  Murphy  ACT  III — Scene  1 — Scrooge's  Bed 

Charwoman Leone  Hood  Chamber.  Scene  2 — Office  of  Scrooge 

Laundress Isabelle  Carlisle  and  Marley. 
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NORMAL  NEWS 

The  Winona  Normal  Bulletin  is 
published  quarterly.  One  number 
contains  the  annual  catalog  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  subscription 
price  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 


Change  of  Address.  Subscribers 
should  notify  the  Bulletin  of  chang- 
es of  address.  Reliance  should  not 
be  placed  on  information  as  to  such 
changes  given  in  the  course  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  office  of  the 
school. 

The  April  number  of  the  Bulletin 
will  contain  an  article  on  rural  school 
work  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  who 
spoke  so  acceptably  on  that  subject 
at  the  Southeastern  Minnesota  Ed- 
ucational Association  in   November. 

The  Spring  Term  opens  March  15. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Ferguson  has  been 
elected  matron  at  Albert  Lea  College. 

Gin  a  Roverud,  '05,  is  principal  of 
one  of  the  ward  schools  at  Stillwater. 

Elsie  Berry,  '07,  is  teaching  at 
Wallace,  Idaho,  where  she  has  been 
for  the  last  two  years. 

William  A.  Buggs,  '99,  was  re- 
elected county  superintendent  in 
Winona  county  at   the  fall  election. 

Rose  Ryder,  '92,  has  recently  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  Sidney 
Prat  i  school,  Minneapolis. 

Catherirj  Cowing,  '99,  was  married 
to  Malcolm  T.  Weikle,  June  28,  1903. 
Mr   and  Mrs.  Weikle  are  now  living 

'ican  Rapids. 
Miss    Amy    Lees   has  been    elected 

president  of  the  Debating  Society,  to 
fill  1 1  •■  gradua- 

i  ion  of  Mai  v    i  ;■ 


Miss  Louise  Alder  is  engaged  in 
Kindergarten  work  in  a  private 
school  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  Her 
city  address  is  420  W.  Works  street. 

Luella  Stewart,  '01,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Luther  G.  Watts,  October  7, 
1903,  and  has  since  resided  at  Byron, 
Minn. 

Lydia  Fletcher,  '01,  was  married 
in  1904  to  William  A.  Mclntyre,  of 
Langdon,  N.  D.,  where  he  is  practic- 
ing law. 

Susie  Fielder,  '06,  is  teaching  in 
the  academy  connected  with  Fort 
Worth  (Texas)  University,  of  which 
her  father  is  president. 

Edward  M.  Lehnerts,  '96,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Busch,  of  Red  Wing, 
were  married  on  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing, and  are  residing  at  617  Delaware 
St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis. 

Oscar  Carlson,  '99,  was  re-elected 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Fill- 
more county  at  the  general  election 
and  is  now  entering  upon  his  second 
term. 

Isabelle  Austin,  '97,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  was  critic  teacher  in  this 
school  is  supervisor  of  primary 
grades  in  the  Tacoma,  Washington, 
schools. 

In  November  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Yonan,  a 
native  of  Persia,  speak  twice  on  the 
history  and  present  day  conditions 
of  his  country. 

X.  E.  Schwartz,  '06,  is  serving  his 
second  year  as  principal  at  Morgan. 
There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  corps, 
and  all  the  requirements  for  being 
placed  on  the  high  school  list  have 
been  met  except  that  the  enrollment 
lias  not   reached  two  hundred. 
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Ernest  Rogers,  '08,  had  to  give  up 
his  school  at  Lakefield  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  on  account  of 
an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  was 
not  able  to  resume  his  work  till  after 
the  holidays.  Elmer  Brown,  '08, 
substituted  for  him  during  the  period 
of  illness. 

The  interest  aroused  in  Persia  by 
Dr.  Yonan's  lectures  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  on  November  23  when 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ritchie  Holzinger,  '84, 
gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  orient- 
al rugs,  a  subject  to  which  she  has 
for  the  past  few  years  devoted  much 
attention. 

President  Maxwell  is  chairman  of 
the  North  Central  Council  of  State 
Normal  School  Presidents  which  is 
to  hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting  at 
Chicago,  March  24-25,  in  connection 
with  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 

The  literary  societies  are  planning 
a  Lincoln  Day  program  to  be  given 
at  a  joint  public  meeting  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  February  12. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
placing  a  beautiful  bronze  tablet 
containing  the  Gettsburg  Address  in 
the  Normal  building  on  that  occasion. 

Miss  Katherine  Jewell  Everts, 
teacher  of  expression  in  the  Normal 
School,  1896-99,  gave  several  delight- 
ful readings,  mostly  from  Browning, 
on  September  22.  She  also  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  "The  Speaking 
Voice."  Miss  Everts  has  recently 
published  a  volume  bearing  the  same 
title,  which  has  received  high  com- 
mendation. 


The  lecture  committee  made 
arrangements  with  the  Winona  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  whereby  Mr.  George 
Hamlin,  the  well-known  tenor  was 
brought  to  Winona  on  January  20. 
The  concert  was  given  at  the  opera 
house. 

Most  of  the  labor  on  the  new  build- 
ing has  been  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  cold  weather,  excepting 
the  erection  of  the  steel  frame 
work  which  has  nowr  been  extended 
thruout  the  second  story.  With  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  fine  features 
of  the  building  become  more  appar- 
ent and  lead  one  to  anticipate  its 
completion  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

The  state  convention  during  the 
holidays  brought  together  many  in- 
structors and  graduates  of  the  school 
who  met  by  accident  during  the  regu- 
lar sessions,  or  took  advantage  of  the 
informal  reception  at  the  Ryan  to 
renew  friendships  formed  in  the  class 
room.  Miss  Gildemeister  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Elementary  section  plan- 
ned and  carried  thru  a  very  helpful 
program,  centering  the  three  days' 
discussion  in  the  subject  of  initiative 
in  school  work.  In  this  section  also, 
Miss  Carter  read  her  paper  on  "How 
We  Can  Cultivate  Initiative  in  Solv- 
ing School  Problems  in  Intermediate 
Grades."  In  the  Music  section  Miss 
Caroline  V.  Smith  presented  the  sub- 
ject "The  Future  of  School  Music  in 
Minnesota."  "Reading  for  Primary 
Grades"  was  the  subject  of  Miss 
Frances  Smith's  paper  read  before 
the  section  for  rural  school  teachers. 
Discussions  of  the  subject  of  school 
room  initiative  and  of  the  county 
training  school  for  preparing  teach- 
ers for  rural  schools  were  assigned 
Mr.  Maxwell. 
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In  l  he  list  of  graduates  Dean  E. 
W.  Randall.  "79,  of  the  Agricultural 
College  addressed  the  general  session 
on  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Education;  Miss  Ella  M.  Probst,  '97, 
presented  a  statement  of  "Opportu- 
nities for  Initiative  in  Primary 
Grades;"  Prin.  L.  S.  Graves,  '02, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  School  as  a 
Social  Center."  Mrs.  H.  C.  Grass, 
'87,  recently  candidate  for  superin- 
tendent in  her  county,  had  charge  of 
the  Rural  School  section. 

The  following  from  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  of  December  30,  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bul- 
letin: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Borland  ar- 
rived in  Superior,  (Wis.)  yesterday 
from  a  wedding  trip  to  the  East.  Mr. 
Borland  is  employed  on  the  Soo  line 
engineering  corps  with  headquarters 
in  this  city.  The  bride  was  Miss 
Bessie  McXickle  and  the  wedding 
took  place  at  the  home  of  her  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  McNickle, 
Winona,  Minn.,  on  Dec.  26.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Borland  will  be  at  home 
after  Jan.  15  at   1018  John  Ave." 

The  Horace  K.  Turner  exhibit  of 
fine  pictures  made  in  Normal  Hall 
during  the  week  of  November  9th 
furnished  profitable  study  for  the 
art  classes.  From  the  exhibit  the 
following  pictures  were  selected  for 
the  school  and  have  been  placed  by 
Miss  Speckman:  Ploughing,  Rosa 
Bnnheur;  Dawn,  Eggleston;  Golden 
Autumn;  Children  of  theShell,  Muril- 
lo;  Washington,  Gilbert  Stuart; Capi- 
tol at  Washington;  Colombo  Break- 
water, ("apt    Bayley;  and  The   Ford, 


With  the  opening  of  the  year  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  appointed  Mr.  S.  H. 
Somsen  of  the  law  firm  of  Brown, 
Abbott,  and  Somsen,  to  succeed 
Judge  H.  L.  Buck  as  resident  direc- 
tor to  serve  during  the  forthcoming 
term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Somsen  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  ten 
years,  having  formerly  completed  his 
law  course  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  will  bring  to  the  office 
very  valuable  legal  and  business 
training  and  experience  as  well  as  a 
record  for  earnest  and  thorogoing 
effort  in  the  pursuit  of  all  public  and 
private  duties. 

Judge  Buck's  retirement  takes 
from  the  Board  a  member  who  has 
given  to  the  State  the  advantage  of 
long  experience  with  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  to  the  Winona 
school  itself  very  careful  and  helpful 
advice  and  attention  in  all  phases  of 
its  work.  Teachers  and  students  of 
the  school  express  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  and  recognize 
the  great  obligation  under  which 
they  have  been  placed  by  his  untir- 
ing interest  in  their  welfare- 

The  Normal  Board  has  recom- 
mended the  continuation  of  the  sum- 
mer term  in  the  normal  schools  under 
the  plan  pursued  during  the  last  two 
summers,  thus  offering  the  regular 
courses  of  the  schools  to  students 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
long  vacation  period  in  the  public 
schools  to  comjdete  their  professional 
courses,  while  continuing  to  carry  on 
their     regular     school     duties. 

President  Maxwell  spoke  before 
the  House  Committee  on  normal 
schools  last  week  favoring  a  school 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
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George  T.  Simpson,  '85,  was  elect- 
ed attorney  general  of  Minnesota  at 
the  last  general  election  by  a  vote 
larger  than  that  received  by  any 
other  candidate  on  his  ticket,  and 
has  just  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Mr.  Simpson  served 
as  first  assistant  during  the  two 
terms  of  Attorney  General  Young, 
and  therefore  has  had  four  years  of 
experience  in  the  office.  He  was 
city  attorney  of  Winona,  1897-99, 
and  for  two  terms,  1901-05,  served 
his  county  as  county  attorney. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  morning 
talks  ever  enjoyed  by  the  school  was 
given  by  Director  Carl  Mathie  of  St. 
Cloud  at  the  time  of  the  recent  visit 
of  a  committee  of  the  Normal  Board 
in  connection  with  their  preparation 
of  the  appropriation  bill  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature.  Mr.  Mathie 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best 
known  superintendents  in  Wisconsin 
and  knows  what  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it  when  talking  to  an  audience  of  stu- 
dents. It  was  a  disappointment  not 
to  hear  Director  John  C.  Wise,  of 
Mankato.  He  reached  the  school 
too  late,  unfortunately,  to  be  heard 
at  the  morning  exercises.  Director 
J.  L.  Washburn  who  was  appointed 
on  the  committee  but  was  unable  to 
visit  Winona  with  the  other  mem- 
bers spent  January  26  inspecting 
the  school. 

The  committee  made  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  school  and  listened 
to  the  statement  of  the  needs  for  the 
next  two  years.  The  members  were 
unanimous  in  their  recommendation 
for  a  dormitory  to  take  the  place  of 
the  two  outworn  residences  which 
have  been  used  for  dormitories  for 
six  or  eight  years. 


The  following  verses  were  com- 
posed for,  and  sung  as  a  part  of  the 
exercises  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  building'on  Novem- 
ber 10. 

AIR:    CORNELL   SONG 

Lo,  in  Mississippi's  waters 

Blue,  the  eternal  sky; 
In  our  hearts,  O  Alma  Mater, 
Clear  thy  spirit  high! 
Chorus 
Lift  the  chorus, 
Send  it  ringing 

Far  o'er  hill  and  vale! 
Hail  to  thee,  O  Alma  Mater ! 
Hail,  Winona,  hail! 
Noble  hills  watch  o'er  the  valley 

Where  thy  dwelling  lies; 
Steadfast  hearts,  O  Alma  Mater, 

Guard  thy  destinies. 
Ever  shall  tomorrow  better 

What  today  has  won; 
Lead  thy  children,  Alma  Mater, 
On,  forever  on! 

The  equipment  of  the  geography 
department  has  been  substantially 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  stere- 
opticon.  With  this  lantern,  known 
as  the  Stoelting  projectoscope  and 
reflect  oscope,  pictures  on  postal 
cards,  and  illustrations  in  books,  can 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  as  easily  as 
the  customary  lantern  slide.  Actual 
objects,  such  as  fabrics,  ores,  etc., 
can  also  be  shown  with  great  clear- 
ness of  form  and  color.  This  has 
made  a  wealth  of  material  available 
for  class  work.  Pictures  and  dia- 
grams from  the  text  and  from  other 
sources  are  chosen  which  pertain  to 
the  lesson  for  the  day,  so  that  the 
pupils  are  able  to  discuss  the  subject 
which  is  illustrated  on  the  screen. 
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During  the  winter  vacation  week, 
a  new  hard  wood  floor  was  laid  in  the 
museum.  Previously,  the  cases  had 
been  thoroly  cleaned  and  the  mate- 
rials rearranged.  A  large  cabinet  of 
minerals  and  rocks  was  also  added 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  sediment- 
ary rocks  from  the  original  forms  of 
igneous  rocks.  In  addition,  over 
five  hundred  specimens  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products, 
together  with  numerous  photographs 
of  processes,  have  been  added  and 
catalogued,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  may  be  drawn  for  use  in  the 
model  school.  These  changes,  sup- 
plemented with  new  lights  and  tables, 
have  transformed  the  museum  into 
a  very  attractive  and  useful  room . 

The  classes  have  been  organized 
with  the  following  list  of  officers: 
Senior  Class — Isabella  Carlisle,  presi- 
dent; Edith  Potter,  vice-president; 
Leone  Hood,  secretary;  Clara  Radi- 
chel,  treasurer;  and  Stella  Halderson, 
sergeant -at -arms.  Junior  Class — 
Helen  Howatt,  president;  Eleanor 
Hitchcock,  vice-president;  Myrtle 
Carter,  secretary;  Hazel  McQuay, 
treasurer;  Paul  Hardt,  sergeant -at - 
arms.  Junior  Kindergarten — Addie 
Johnson,  president;  Jessie  Clarkson, 
vice-president;  Jean  Mclntyre,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Class  of  1911  — 
Arlington  Sandt,  president;  Hazel 
Straus,  vice-president;  Etta  Howell, 
secretary;  Karl  Holzinger,  treasurer; 
Gerald  Risinger,  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  study  of  the  folk  song  by  the 
normal  Bchool  chorus  thruout  t  lie  fall 
t  (tin  led  I  o  t  he  preparal  ion  and  pres- 
entation of  a  program  on  Nov,  13,  in 


honor  of  the  visiting  teachers  attend- 
ngthe  Southeastern  Minnesota  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  program 
printed  below  was  given,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Club, 
Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Addie  Johnson, 
Miss  Strauss,  Miss  Munger,  Miss  Hum- 
phreys, and  Mr.  Lee  Pemberton. 

TEUTONIC    FOLK    SONGS 

Die  Lorelei German 

Laendler German 

Parting German 

The     Dusky    Night     Now     Rides 

Down  the  Sky English 

Drink    to    Me    Only    With    Thine 

Eyes English 

I  See  Your  Shadow  Yonder 

Norwegian 

Home  Forever! Norwegian 

CELTIC    FOLK    SONGS 

Turn    Ye    to    Me    (Old    Highland 

Melody) Scotch 

Wha'llbe  King  but  Charlie? .  .  Scotch 

Wi'  a  Hundred  Pipers Scotch 

Loch  Lomond Scotch 

Believe  Me  if  All  These  Endear- 
ing Young  Charms Irish 

The  Low  Backed  Car Irish 

All  Through  the  Night Welch 

LATIN    FOLK    SONGS 

Barcarolle Italian 

The  Youth  Has  Gone French 

The  Swallow Spanish 

SLAVONIC    FOLK    SONGS 

The  Cry  of  the  Exiles Russian 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me 

Bohemian 

NEGRO    FOLK    SONGS 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot 

Plantation 

Rockin'  in  de  Win' 

W.   H.    Neidlinger 

A  Singin'  an'  a  Singin' 

W.  H.  Neidlinger 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  CHILDHOOD* 

THEDA    GILDEMEISTER 

An  elaborated  adaptation  of  a  paper  piesented  by  the  author  at  the  Third  International 
Congress  for  Home  Education,  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  August,  1910.  Instead  of  parents, 
the  writer  has  here  kept  teachers  in  mind. 

Present  day  sociological  and  humanitarian  movements  em- 
phasize the  great  need  of  our  knowing  one  another.  Disagree- 
ments or  misunderstandings  clear  away  and  we  work  on  common 
ground  whenever  we  afford  time  to  get  at  the  inner  meanings 
which  different  persons  give  to  conventionalities  —  whether  cus- 
toms or  words. 

Socrates  said,  "Know  thyself;"  modern  life  commands,  "Know 
the  other!"  But  how  may  we  know  the  other?  How  may  we  meet 
on  common  ground?  Especially,  how  may  we  understand  one  an- 
other when  we  can  not  afford  time  together?  Certainly  not  by 
scientific  observation  which  sets  the  individual  off  like  an  inani- 
mate object  to  be  dissected,  for  so  sensitive  is  the  human  mind  to 
such  scrutiny  that  the  reaction  defeats  the  observer's  purpose. 
"The  more  immediate  way  to  the  mental  understanding  of  our 
friend  is  to  think  with  him,  to  feel  with  him,  to  will  with  him, 
and  thus  to  understand  him  by  interpreting  his  meanings  and  in- 
tentions." 

If  this  be  the  best  method  to  employ  with  adults  whose  habits 
of  life  are  so  well  organized  as  to  act  in  a  measure  like  a  shield 
from  which  the  weapon  of  observation  is  glanced  off,  how  much 
more  fully  should  we  feel  the  need  of  this  interpretative  attitude 
towards  children,  who  have  no  armor  against  the  shafts  that 
pierce  their  sensitive  souls  and  often  produce  incurable  wounds. 
Muensterberg  feels  that  a  few  strong,  versatile  characters  may  be 
able  to  combine  both  an  observational  and  an  interpretative  attitude 

♦Copyright  1910  by  Theda  Gildemeister. 
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toward  children,  developing  one  without  injury  to  the  other;  but 
the  average  individual  must  either  cultivate  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  or  else  alternate  them.*  Valuable  as  scientific 
observation  is,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between  it  and  interpre- 
tation, few  would  fail  to  choose  interpretation  as  the  better 
method.  Certainly  teachers  would  so  choose;  and  that  conscien- 
tious teachers  have  so  chosen  —  have  ever  felt  the  need  of  this 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  how  children  look  at  life  —  may  be 
proved  in  many  ways. 

Progressively  experienced  teachers  prove  it  by  their  thoro  un- 
derstanding of  children;  and  inexperienced  teachers,  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  profession  at  heart,  are  constantly  asking  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  "How  do  children  arrive  at  some  of  their  peculiar  ideas, 
and  how  do  they  correct  these  wrong  impressions?" 

For  illustration,  a  four-year  old  friend  of  mine  who  was  look- 
ing thru  his  scrap-book  and  chanced  upon  Landseer's  picture  of 
The  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner  asked  his  mother 
why  the  dog  looked  so  sad.  A  few  days  later  his  mother  found 
him  crying  over  the  picture  because,  as  he  said,  "the  dog  was  so 
lonesome  without  any  master."  Upon  the  mother's  saying, 
"We'll  give  the  dog  a  new  master;  I'll  paste  this  picture  of  a  man 
on  the  same  page  with  him,  and  then  he'll  have  a  new  master," 
smiles  replaced  the  tears. 

What  belief  lay  behind  the  child's  thoughts?  What  sensitive- 
ness? How  would  such  a  child  change  so  as  to  meet  the  world's 
bufferings  with  indifference? 

A  second  question  often  asked  by  young  teachers  (and  young 
mothers,  too)  is:  2.  "Why  do  experienced  teachers  talk  so  much 
of  children's  motives,  and  how  do  these  teachers  know  when 
children  are  not  naughty,  but  merely  child-like  in  the  commission 
of  some  wrong  act?" 

Recently  a  friend  told  me  the  following  delicious  story  about 
her  nephew.  A  visitor  wished  much  to  see  the  boy.  He,  how- 
hating  to  Leave  his  play  and  yet  being  exceptionally  obedi- 
ent, thus  astonished  his  family,  as  well  as  the  caller.  Putting  his 
head  between  the  portiers,  he  fairly  shouted:  "Mamma's; 
dada's;  nanna's;  choo-chool;  tick-tock;  and  (pointing  straight  up- 
ward)  siz  -  z  -  z  !  !  ! ,"  then  disappeared  like  the  object  he  had  last 
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characterized.  Of  course  this  seemingly  naughty  conduct  was 
explicable  only  to  the  initiated  who  had  taught  him  the  above 
responses  to  a  set  of  questions  commonly  asked  in  the  presence  of 
guests,  namely:  "Whose  precious  baby  are  you?  Whose  little 
man?  Whose  sweetheart?  Go  like  the  train.  What  does  the 
clock  say?     Show  how  the  sky-rocket  goes." 

Another  illustration  of  how  motives  may  be  misunderstood  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  little  five-year-old  who  started  to  put  a 
heated  flat-iron  on  the  face  of  his  baby  sister,  but  was  caught  by 
the  nurse  and  branded  as  a  wicked,  jealous  boy.  In  soothing  his  al- 
most uncontrollable  grief,  Mother  obtained  Boy's  view  point, 
which  was:  that  mother  seemed  to  worship  the  new  baby,  but  baby 
was  wrinkled,  red,  and  ugly ;  Boy  wanted  to  win  back  some  of  the 
love  that  had  been  his  and  thought  that  greatly  to  please  mother 
would  be  the  best  way;  perhaps  ironing  out  the  baby's  wrinkles 
and  making  her  prettier  would  bring  the  coveted  reward;  to  reap 
only  contumely  was  heart-breaking. 

Still  other  questions  are: 

3.  "How  can  we  most  quickly  put  ourselves  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  child-life?" 

4.  "Can  we  learn  beforehand  how  character  gradually  de- 
velops in-  children,  or  must  we  wait  until  we  have  had  several 
years  of  experience?" 

5.  "Is  there  anything  we  can  read  that  will  help  us  know 
what  children  think  about  life?" 

Teachers,  then,  have  felt  and  do  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  (1)  the  tendencies  of  children 
and  (2)  of  methods  of  leading  the  child  to  a  full  realization  of  his 
selfhood.     To  do  this  we  must  have  — 

(a)  an  appreciation  of  child-philosophy  as  a  whole,  undiffer- 
entiated ; 

(b)  a  knowledge  of  differences  and  resemblances  in  children's 
attitudes  toward  life  —  that  is  a  working  basis,  formed  through 
generalizing  upon  remarked  similarities  in  children,  coupled  with 
the  recognition  of  individual  differences;  and 

(c)  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  meaning  in  all  life,  or  the 
endless  complexity  of  every  child's  thought,  a  complexity  that 
makes  one  realize  how  subtly  every  act,  word,  and  attitude  of 
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elders  may  influence  a  child,  how  truly  the  smallest  things  may 
make  or  mar  a  happy  life. 

We  must  learn  to  see  how  interwoven  are  a  child's  desires 
and  to  realize  what  trifle  may  bring  about  a  great  sacrifice.  A 
child  who  thoroly  disliked  house  guests,  first,  because  she  was 
shy,  and  second,  because  she  had  often  to  see  her  most  preciously 
preserved  playthings  shattered  by  the  visiting  children,  one  day 
astonished  the  household  by  urging  a  family  reunion.  It  later 
transpired  that  she  wanted  to  display  a  paper  fan  recently  given 
her  for  "her  very  own."* 

Since  they  are  thrown  too  early  upon  their  own  resources  in 
this  interpretation,  without  the  skill  to  see  in  every  little  act  of 
the  child's  life  a  revelation  of  some  inner  meaning,  many  teachers 
desire  quickly  to  acquire  some  standards  for  judging,  some  sus- 
ceptibility to  interpretation.  One  can  never  know  positively  why 
a  child  does  thus  or  so,  but  true  sympathy  and  tact  will  often  lead 
a  young  teacher  to  judge  as  correctly  as  can  a  person  of  maturer 
years.  The  moon  followed  a  certain  Child*  but  she  soon  found 
that  it  followed  others  as  well.  Therefore  to  enjoy  the  moon  as 
one's  own  possession  it  must  be  claimed  each  night.  The  Child 
must  be  the  first  to  say  My  moon!  My  moon!  when  it  appeared  in 
the  evening.  One  naturally  said  My  moon!  in  a  shriek,  and  more 
than  once,  to  make  sure  of  it.  Once  the  Child  and  a  playmate 
were  on  the  front  porch  of  a  country  house  waiting  for  the  moon 
to  rise.  The  Child  was  the  first  to  see  it,  and  screamed  "My 
moon!"  to  claim  it;  and  then  "My  moon!  My  moon!"  in  pure  ex- 
ultation that  it  was  hers.  And  then  occurred  one  of  the  small 
tragedies  of  the  child's  life;  the  master  of  the  house  came  out  and 
hushed  the  child  unsmilingly,  reminding  her  that  a  member  of  the 
family  was  ill.  This  crushing  humiliation,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
caused  her  to  classify  the  worthy  clergyman  among  her  "bad" 
people,  i.  e.  people  who  were  careless  of  the  child's  feelings,  wel- 
fare, or  wishes. 

Hut,  besides  interpreting  the  meaning  of  children's  acts,  teach- 
ers (and  parents  as  well)  must  recognize  that  law  of  human  progress 
which  demands  that  our  powers  be  trained.  It  is  not  enough 
that  one  has  certain  tendencies;  one  must  not  only  know  right  from 
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wrong,  but  he  must  be  able  to  do  right  rather  than  wrong  and  do 
it  at  will,  not  by  accident. 

How  to  know  the  meaning  of  children's  tendencies  and  how 
best  to  educate  these  tendencies  are  then  two  phases  of  one 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  assumed  many  forms,  a  few 
being  : 

(1)  theoretical  study  of  psychology  and  of  pedagogy 

(2)  scientific  or  observational  child  study 

(3)  reminiscence 

(4)  intimate  and  sympathetic  association  with  children,  and 

(5)  a  study  of  children  depicted  in  good  literature. 
Certainly  the  true  teacher  "needs  a  thoro  understanding  of 

the  ways  in  which  the  mind  of  the  child  can  be  influenced  and 
developed;"  she  must  have  the  clearest  understanding  of  the 
child's  natural  endowments,  his  gifts,  and  his  possibilities,  but  if 
she  seeks  insight  into  the  means  by  which  her  aims  can  be  reached, 
into  the  facts  by  which  the  child  can  be  molded,  her  goal  is  psy- 
chology*; and  yet  the  theoretical  study  of  psychology,  pedagogy, 
and  child-study,  together  with  scientific  observation  of  children, 
require  experience  and  maturity  to  bring  rich  returns.  Muenster- 
berg,  O'Shea,  and  Kirkpatrick  find  a  wealth  of  material  in  these 
mines,  but  young  students  are  quite  apt  to  generalize  from  others' 
observations,  or,  imagining  that  certain  things  are  expected,  they 
write  with  unthinking  pains  the  expected  conclusions  in  the 
blanks  of  the  prepared  syllabi. 

The  greatest  care  upon  the  teacher's  part  is  still  insufficient 
to  prevent  this  mechanical  or  else  over-imaginative  inaccuracy. 
Kirkpatrick's  early  work  shows  one,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Wor- 
cester work  portrays  the  other. 

Reminiscence  and  introspection  (our  third  means)  are  also 
likely  to  bring  fallacious  conclusions,  tho,  as  will  be  later  shown, 
they  have  a  value.  As  we  grow  older  our  childish  deeds  are 
colored  by  all  that  has  come  since  and  we  interpret  what  we  recall 
or  what  we  are  told  of  our  early  deeds  in  the  light  of  adult  logic, 
logic  such  as  Ernest  Thompson-Seton  uses  in  his  charming  (yet 
unscientific)  interpretation  of  animal  expression,  where  rabbit, 
wolf,  and  bear  act  with  considerably  more  intelligence  than  do  the 


*Muensterberg's  Psychology  and  the  Teacher,  p.  76. 
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majority  of  human  beings.  Then  too,  even  tho  it  sounds  con- 
ceited, teachers  must  remember,  in  all  fairness,  that  we  are  of  a 
superior  class  and  consequently  that  what  we  thought  and  did  as 
children  is  not  representative  of  the  great  mass  of  children.  Though 
teachers  as  a  class  may  (notice  that  I  say  may)  not  stand  in  the 
highest  group  of  thinkers  or  of  cultured  persons,  yet  we  are  far 
above  the  average.  Most  of  us  had  homes  where  refinement,  high 
ideals,  ambition,  and  education  played  prominent  parts.  We  had 
a  relatively  carefree  childhood  with  time  and  opportunity  to  work 
out  our  schemes  and  dream  our  dreams.  We  dare  not  then  judge 
the  Oliver  Twists,  the  Smikes,  and  the  Poor  Jos  of  our  school 
rooms  by  the  same  standards  as  we  may  children  from  homes 
more  like  our  own.  Since  we  can  not,  then,  trust  reminiscence  as 
infallible,  let  us  turn  to  the  fourth  means  employed  in  the  solution 
of  our  problem,   how  to  interpret  childhood.  j 

This  —  intimate  and  sympathetic  association  with  children  — 
is  to  my  mind  the  surest  way  of  getting  children's  philosophy  of 
life  Elder  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  large  family  have  ever  found 
in  broadened  sympathies  and  large  tact  a  compensation  for  the 
many  contingent  burdens  laid  upon  them  in  early  life.  Parents 
who  meet  their  children  sympathetically  at  the  different  stages  of 
their  development  acquire  a  great-heartedness  that  would  shoulder 
the  cares  of  all  children.      (Dickens  was  such  a  father.) 

But  even  this  method,  best  for  accuracy,  has  its  drawbacks. 
Usually  we  were  too  young  when  we  had  these  opportunities  of 
associating  with  children  to  have  had  either  our  eyes  or  our  hearts 
open  to  what  might  have  been  seen.  If  we  were  sympathetically 
observant,  we  still  drew  our  conclusions  about  all  child  philosophy 
from  the  few  instances  we  did  note,  and  these  probably  occurred 
within  the  same  environment  so  that  the  inferences  can  not  be 
called  representative  of  childhood. 

Hence,  valuable  as  the  first  four  forms  of  the  solution  have 
proved  to  be,  it  is  to  the  fifth  (A  study  of  children  depicted  in  good 
literature)  that  we  now  turn  with  hope. 

The  only  open  sesame  to  the  inner  heart  of  childhood  is  a 
true  personal  interest  in  the  child  world;  each  of  us  understands 
child  life  thru  his  own  childhood  and  thru  the  children  he  knows. 
And  since  the  door  will  open  more  freely  the  wider  one's  acquaint- 
ance with  children,  and  since  children  in  literature  are  as  truly 
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personal  friends  as  are  living  children,  it  is  plain  that  whenever 
one  knows  intimately  another  child  thru  autobiography,  biogra- 
phy, or  even  fiction,  one  has  acquired  some  alertness-to-see, 
some  of  the  desired  interpretation-sensitiveness  which  admits 
him  to  the  child  world. 

No  one  need  fear  to  accept  what  literature  (real  literature) 
teaches,  for  standard  literature  voices  not  the  thought  of  the  writer 
alone  but  the  values  of  life  set  by  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Uni- 
versal truths  are  concretely  realized  in  every  character  portrayed. 
In  a  book  requiring  but  a  few  hours  to  read,  we  may  follow  the 
subtle  changes  in  a  man's  character  and  learn  in  our  own  lives  to 
avoid  the  first  false  step  he  made,  or  to  emphasize  a  right  one. 

The  popular  opera  Der  Freischuetz  is  a  good  illustration:  we 
watch  the  subtle  change  in  Max  as  Caspar  gradually  gains  an 
ascendency  over  him,  and,  altho  we  appreciate  how  an  honest 
man  may  at  last  sell  his  soul  to  Zamiel,  we  are  ourselves  fore- 
warned; we  learn  — because  we  see  the  villain's  schemes  laid  bare 
—  how  to  combat  temptation,  what  sort  of  blandishments  to 
resist,  and  how  ill  it  pays  to  try  to  secure  dishonestly  what  we 
can't  win  by  straight -forwardness. 

An  author  of  good  literature  uses  his  prerogative  as  artist  to 
give  the  keynote  of  his  picture  a  proper  setting,  to  add  or  subtract 
details,  to  use  true  perspective,  subordinating  yet  making  subtly 
effective  a  hundred  tiny  acts.  As  Van  Dyke  explains  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Other  Wise  Man,  Artaban  tells  the  lie  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Bethlehem  because  it  was  inevitable;  every  reader  ex- 
pects him  to  do  so  if  he  remains  consistent  to  his  character.  Be- 
cause daily  life  is  too  near  for  us  to  get  it  in  its  true  perspective 
we  need  literature.  In  the  latter  we  see  injustice  punished  and 
unselfishness  rewarded;  and,  taught  that  the  world  desires  certain 
standards,  we  continue  to  strive  for  the  best  realization  of  our- 
selves. Were  we  to  look  at  the  near-at-hand  only,  where  the  man 
who  grinds  his  employees  seems  to  prosper  where  graft  and  greed 
win  in  a  worldly  way  over  conscientiousness  and  self  sacrifice,  we 
might  become  discouraged  in  right  doing.  Life  seldom  lets  us 
see  a  whole  story;  we  get  only  tiny  glints  of  the  million  threads 
that  cross  and  recross  in  the  light  upon  our  paths.  The  artist 
writer  —  the  genius — with  broad  vision,  puts  the  sections  into  a 
consistent  setting,  adjusts  relative  values  for  us,  and  produces  a 
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result  that  helps  us  to  form  ethical  judgments  and  standards  of 
behavior  for  ourselves  and  others.  We  can,  then,  depend  upon 
good  literature  for  interpreting  our  adult  ethics,  our  religion,  our 
morality,  and  our  philosophy;  we  therefore  turn  unhesitatingly  to 
it  as  a  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  child-philosophy. 

When  one  has  read  Kenneth  Graham's  Dream  Days  and  A 
Golden  Age,  books  which  take  us  directly  into  the  heart  of  child- 
hood, he  is  ready  to  look  beneath  the  surface  for  motives.  Per- 
haps you  recall  the  story  of  Harold's  most  innocently  ruining  a 
handsome  book,  and,  though  you  appreciate  the  elders'  horror, 
you  must  fail  to  sympathize  with  their  fear  that  the  child  is  a  hard- 
ened criminal.  You  remember  he  was  forced  to  go  with  his  Aunt 
to  call  upon  a  wealthy  parishioner.  At  first  all  went  well:  he 
quietly  dangled  his  legs  from  the  too-high  chair  and  stared  about 
him.  But  when  the  hostess  and  her  guest  forgot  the  passage  of 
time  in  a  warm  discussion  of  the  fashions,  Harold  slipped  from  his 
chair  and  counted  the  books  so  stingily  locked  into  glass  cases, 
touching  the  glass  at  each  step  with  his  moist  finger.  At  last  he 
spied  a  book  on  the  window  ledge  —  the  only  one  left  in  the  open, 
hence  plainly  meant  for  the  inspection  of  a  chance  visitor  (like 
himself).  It  proved  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  down,  but  in  falling 
(imagine  the  damage  to  the  binding)  it  accidently  opened  to  a 
picture  which  really  promised  much,  —  so  the  book  was  spread 
on  the  rug  near  the  grate  and  Harold  lay  prone  beside  it  —  the 
only  proper  way  to  read,  anyway  —  and  began  to  devour  the 
contents.  The  leaves  would  not  lie  flat  long  enough  to  suit  the 
lad,  but,  fortunately  the  coal  bucket  stood  near  at  hand,  and  two 
lumps  were  quickly  appropriated  for  paper  weights  —  easily 
brushed  off  when  the  time  came  to  turn  the  page.  And  oh,  how 
increasingly  fascinating  grew  the  pictures!  But  just  as  the  boy 
was  on  the  verge  of  discovering  what  was  within  a  certain  city's 
walls,  the  hand  of  an  outraged  hostess  and  the  voice  of  a  horrified 
relative  recalled  him  from  his  Heaven. 

Or,  perhaps  you  remember  more  vividly  Selina's  beatific 
transportation  over  Nelson  on  Oct.  21st  and  how  even  the  cucum- 
ber frames  and  pea  sticks  must  needs  be  sacrificed  to  make  a  bon- 
fire in  the  hero's  honor.  Again,  there  is  that  delicious  bit  where 
the  boys  steal  from  their  bedroom  to  hear  what  the  curate  says  to 
their  young  aunt,  and  then,  when  caught,  make  up  a  tale  of  burg- 
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lars  in  the  garden.  Or  you  love  the  tale  of  the  pantomimic  drama 
enacted  in  the  moonlit  patch  on  the  Blue-room's  floor,  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  the  new  tutor,  assigned  for  the  night  to  that 
sleeping  room  —  the  new  tutor  who  consequently  believed  the 
house  to  be  haunted  and  fled  the  next  day  with  no  explanation. 

Possibly  your  first  inspiration  to  look  for  the  child-heart  came 
from  such  a  story  as  Donnell's  The  Feel  Doll  or  The  Hundred 
Oneth;  or  Campbell's  The  Apple  of  Discord. 

Possibly  much  misunderstood  Maggie  Tulliver  in  the  Mill  on 
the  Floss  made  you  more  patient  with  those  "trying"  children 
who  go  to  extremes  in  everything,  and  are  so  exacting  in  their  de- 
mands for  some  rationality  in  conventions.  We  here  gain  faith 
that  these  traits  —  indicative  of  a  sensitive,  truth-seeking,  con- 
scientious nature — will  yet,  in  their  evolution,  bring  balance, 
poise,  and  true  womanliness  if  only  they  are  correctly  handled. 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan  in  dealing  with  her  seven  Boys 
gives  us  concrete  lessons  in  (1)  the  recognition  of  individual  differ- 
ences —  one  boy  praised,  one  reprimanded,  one  guided;  (2)  in  the 
value  of  training,  or  of  practice  in  doing,  as  in  the  bed-making; 
(3)  in  methods  of  cultivating  initiative  in  children;  (4)  in  the 
proper  use  of  emulation  as  a  motive;  and  (5)  in  the  power  of  an 
ideal,  —  for  what  praise  was  dearer  to  each  of  the  seven  than  to 
be  likened  in  any  particular  to  his  dead  father? 

Lord  Lytton's  story  of  the  broken  flower  pot  in  The  Caxtons 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  both  good  and  poor  discipline  to 
be  found  in  all  literature.  No  parent  or  teacher  could  come  from 
its  reading  without  better  ideals,  and  without  feeling  truly  that 
"good  wishes  never  mend  bad  actions,"  that  only  "good  actions 
mend  bad  actions." 

the  broken  flower  pot* 

My  father,  Mr.  Caxton,  was  seated  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  his  straw  hat  over  his  eyes  (it  was  summer),  and  his  book 
on  his  lap.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  delft  blue-and-white  flower-pot, 
which  had  been  set  on  the  window-sill  of  an  upper  story,  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  crash,  and  the  fragments  spluttered  up  round 
my  father's  legs. 

But,  totally  absorbed  in  his  book,  my  father  continued  to 
read.     "Dear,  dear!"  cried  my  mother,  who  was  at  work  in  the 

*An  adaptation  taken  from  The  Book  of  Tales. 
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porch;  "my  poor  flower-pot,  that  I  prized  so  much!  who  could  have 
done  this?     Primmins,  Primmins!" 

Mrs.  Primmins  popped  her  head  out  of  the  window,  nodded 
to  the  summons,  and  came  down  in  a  trice,  pale  and  breathless. 
"Oh!"  said  my  mother  mournfully,  "I  would  rather  have  lost  all 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  great  blight  last  May,  —  I 
would  rather  any  thing  else  were  broken.  The  poor  geranium  I 
reared  myself,  and  the  dear,  dear  flower-pot  which  Mr.  Caxton 
bought  for  me  my  last  birthday !  That  naughty  child  must  have 
done  this!" 

Mrs.  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  my  father;  why,  I 
know  not,  except  that  very  talkative,  social  persons  are  usually 
afraid  of  very  silent,  shy  ones.  She  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her 
master,  who  was  beginning  to  evince  signs  of  attention,  and  cried 
promptly,  "No,  ma'am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy;  it  was  I!" 

"You?  How  could  you  be  so  careless?  and  you  knew  how  I 
prized  them  both.     O  Primmins!" 

Primmins  began  to  sob.  "Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey,"  said  a 
small,  shrill  voice;  and  Master  Sisty,  coming  out  of  the  house  as 
bold  as  brass,  continued  rapidly,  "Don't  scold  Primmins,  mamma: 
it  was  I  who  pushed  out  the  flower-pot." 

"Hush!"  said  nurse,  more  frightened  than  ever,  and  looking 
aghast  towards  my  father,  who  had  very  deliberately  taken  off  his 
hat,  and  was  regarding  the  scene  with  serious  eyes,  wide  awake. 

"Hush!  —  And  if  he  did  break  it,  ma'am,  it  was  quite  an  acci- 
dent ;  he  was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant  it.  —  Did  you,  Mas- 
ter Sisty?     Speak"  (this  in  a  whisper),  "or  pa  will  be  so  angry!" 

"Well,"  said  my  mother,  "I  suppose  it  was  an  accident:  take 
care  in  future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I  see,  to  have  grieved  me. 
There's  a  kiss;  don't  fret." 

"No,  mamma,  you  must  not  kiss  me;  I  don't  deserve  it.  I 
pushed  out  the  flower-pot  on  purpose." 

"Ha!  and  why?"  said  my  father,  walking  up.  Mrs.  Primmins 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"For  fun,"  said  I,  hanging  my  head;  "just  to  see  how  you'd 
look,  papa;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.     Now  beat  me,  do  beat  me!" 

My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards  off,  stooped  down,  and 
caught  me  to  his  breast.  "Boy,"  he  said,  "you  have  done  wrong: 
you  shall  repair  it  by  remembering  all  your  life  that  your  father 
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blessed  God  for  giving  him  a  son  who  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  fear. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of  this  kind  you  try  to  teach 
him  parts  us  for  ever  !" 

Not  long  after  that  event,  Mr.  Squills,  who  often  made  me 
little  presents,  gave  me  one  far  exceeding  in  value  those  usually 
bestowed  on  children;  it  was  a  beautiful  large  domino-box  in  cut 
ivory,  painted  and  gilt.  This  domino-box  was  my  delight.  I  was 
never  weary  of  playing  at  dominoes  with  Mrs.  Primmins,  and  I 
slept  with  the  box  under  my  pillow. 

"Ah!"  said  my  father  one  day,  when  he  found  me  ranging  the 
ivory  pieces  in  the  parlor,  —  "ah!  you  like  that  better  than  all 
your  playthings,  eh?" 

"Oh,  yes,  papa!" 

"You  would  be  very  sorry  if  your  mamma  were  to  throw  that 
box  out  of  the  window,  and  break  it,  for  fun."  I  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  my  father,  and  made  no  answer.  "But  perhaps  you  would 
be  very  glad,"  he  resumed,  "if  suddenly  one  of  those  good  fairies 
you  read  of  could  change  the  domino-box  into  a  beautiful  geranium 
in  a  lovely  blue-and-white  flower-pot,  and  you  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  putting  it  on  your  mamma's  window-sill." 

"Indeed  I  would,"  said  I,  half  crying. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  believe  you;  but  good  wishes  don't  mend  bad 
actions:  good  actions  mend  bad  actions."  So  saying,  he  shut  the 
door,  and  went  out.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  puzzled  I  was  to  make 
out  what  my  father  meant  by  his  aphorism.  But  I  know  that  I 
played  at  dominoes  no  more  that  day. 

The  next  morning  my  father  found  me  seated  by  myself  under 
a  tree  in  the  garden.  He  paused,  and  looked  at  me  with  his  grave 
bright  eyes  very  steadily.  "My  boy,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to  walk 
to  Fairworth ;  will  you  come?  And,  by  the  by,  bring  your  domino- 
box:  I  should  like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there."  I  ran  in  for  the 
box;  and,  not  a  little  proud  of  walking  with  my  father  on  the  high- 
road, we  set  out. 

"Papa,"  said  I  by  the  way,  "there  are  no  fairies  now." 

"What  then,  my  child?" 

"Why,  how,  then,  can  my  domino-box  be  changed  into  a 
geranium  and  a  blue-and-white  flower-pot?" 

"My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
"everybody  who  is  in  earnest  to  be  good  carries  two  fairies  about 
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with  him, — one  here,"  and  he  touched  my  forehead,   "and  one 

"  and  he  touched  my  heart. 

"I  don't  understand,  papa." 

"I  can  wait  till  you  do,  Sisty." 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery-man's,  and,  after  looking  over 
the  flowers,  paused  before  a  large  double  geranium.  "Ah,  this  is 
finer  than  that  which  your  mamma  was  so  fond  of.  What  is  the 
price  of  this,  sir'" 

"Only  seven  and  sixpence,"  said  the  gardener.  My  father 
buttoned  up  his  pocket. 

"I  can't  afford  it  to-day,"  said  he  gently,  and  we  walked  out. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped  again  at  a  china-warehouse. 
"Have  you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I  bought  some  months  ago?  Ah, 
here  is  one,  marked  three  and  sixpence.  Yes,  that  is  the  price. 
Well,  when  your  mamma's  birthday  comes  again,  we  must  buy 
her  another.  That  is  some  months  to  wait';  and  we  can  wait,  my 
boy :  for  truth  that  blooms  all  the  year  round  is  better  than  a  poor 
geranium,  and  a  word  that  is  never  broken  is  better  than  a  piece 
of  delft."  My  head,  which  had  been  drooping  before,  rose  again; 
but  the  rush  of  joy  at  my  heart  almost  stifled  me. 

"I  have  called  to  pay  your  little  bill,"  said  my  father,  enter- 
ing the  shop  of  one  of  those  fancy  stationers  common  in  country 
towns,  and  who  sell  all  kinds  of  pretty  toys  and  knickknacks. 
"And,  by  the  way,"  he  added,  as  the  smiling  shopman  looked 
over  his  books  for  the  amount,  "I  think  my  little  boy  here  can 
show  you  a  much  handsomer  specimen  of  French  workmanship 
than  that  work-box  which  Mrs.  Caxton  raffled  for  last  winter. 
Show  your  domino-box,  my  dear." 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the  shopman  was  liberal  in  his 
commendations. 

"It  is  always  well,  my  boy,  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth,  in 
case  one  wishes  to  part  with  it.  If  my  son  gets  tired  of  his  play- 
thing, what  will  you  give  him  for  it?" 

"Why,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  "I  fear  we  could  not  afford  to 
give  more  than  eighteen  shillings  for  it,  unless  the  young  gentle- 
man took  some  of  those  pretty  things  in  exchange." 

lateen  shillings!"  said  my  father;  "you  would  give  that? 
Well,  my  boy,  whenever  you  do  grow  tired  of  your  box,  you  have 
mv  leave  to  sell  it." 
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My  father  paid  his  bill,  and  went  out.  I  lingered  behind  a 
few  moments,  and  joined  him  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

"Papa,  papa!"  I  cried,  clapping  my  hands,  "we  can  buy  the 
geranium;  we  can  buy  the  flower-pot."  And  I  pulled  a  handful 
of  silver  from  my  pocket. 

"Did  I  not  say  right?"  said  my  father.  "You  have  found  the 
two  fairies!" 

Ah!  how  proud,  how  overjoyed  I  was,  when,  after  placing  vase 
and  flower  on  the  window-sill,  I  plucked  my  mother  by  the  gown, 
and  made  her  follow  me  to  the  spot! 

"It  is  his  doing  and  his  money,"  said  my  father.  "Good  ac- 
tions have  mended  the  bad." 

"What!"  cried  my  mother,  when  she  had  learned  all;  "and 
your  poor  domino-box  that  you  were  so  fond  of!  We  will  return 
to-morrow,  and  buy  it  back,  if  it  costs  us  double." 

"Shall  we  buy  it  back,  Sisty?"  asked  my  father. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!  it  would  spoil  all,"  I  cried,  burying  my  face 
on  my  father's  breast. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  autobiographies,  which,  written  at  a 
period  of  life  when  childish  experiences  are  shrouded  in  mist,  can 
not  be  trusted  for  bare  facts  but  contain,  as  Goethe  recognized, 
much  added  poetry.  "Nevertheless  the  individual  who  has  lived 
the  life  can  best  bring  us  into  touch  with  it,  and  the  very  poetry 
is  as  true  as  the  fact  because  interpretative  of  the  spirit,"  hence  it 
is  that  autobiography  is  the  best  form  of  literature  for  our  purpose. 

Besides  other  lessons,  one  learns  from  Tolstoi's  Childhood, 
Boyhood,  Youth,  how  readily  a  product  of  the  imagination  may 
become  a  genuine  illusion  thru  mere  telling;  and  how  such  simple 
illusion  may  greatly  and  disastrously  affect  a  child's  life.  You  re- 
call the  incident  he  tells  —  how  his  tutor  tickled  his  feet  to  awaken 
him,  one  morning;  how  he  cried,  but,  too  proud  to  confess  the  real 
cause,  he  fabricated  a  dream  of  his  mother's  death;  how  the  telling 
of  this  dream  aroused  the  sympathy  of  his  tutor  whose  condo- 
lences helped  Tolstoi  to  feel  that  his  story  was  a  fact  —  that  he 
had  so  dreamed;  and,  furthermore,  how  seriously  he  suffered  from 
the  feeling  that  Heaven  had  sent  him  this  dream  to  warn  him  of 
coming  evil  to  his  beloved  mother. 

With  Goethe  we  suffer  the  terror  of  the  night  and  of  sleeping 
alone,  and  some  of  us  have  experienced  the  pernicious  effect  of 
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just  such  thoughtlessness  as  he  tells  us  his  aunt  employed  when 
she  continually  reminded  him  of  how  beautiful  he  had  been  before 
and  how  homely  he  was  after  a  siege  with  the  small  pox,  and  we 
determine  to  prevent  such  unnecessary  cruelty  to  our  children. 

Whose  heart  does  not  ache  for  the  loneliness  of  the  little 
Herbert  Spencer  and  agree  with  what  he  later  writes  about  irri- 
tability and  depression  checking  that  geniality  of  behavior  which 
fosters  the  affections  and  brings  out  in  children  the  higher  traits 
of  nature?  We  grow  anxious  to  have  our  children  among  the 
many  whose  lives  would  be  happier  did  parents  think  less  of  pro- 
viding for  their  family's  future  and  more  of  making  themselves 
sympathetic  companions  of  their  children. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  that  one  who  has  followed  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  story  of  his  life  could  fail  to  sympathize  with 
the  naivete*  of  childhood,  the  variable  sense  of  selfhood  in  children, 
childish  pride  in  dress,  as  well  as  sensitiveness,  superstition,  and 
exaggerated  piety. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  teachers,  especially  in 
the  light  of  our  present  day  discussions  over  the  value  of  elective 
studies  in  secondary  schools,  is  the  constant  change  in  Hans  Chris- 
tian's sense  of  selfhood  as  shown  in  what  he  hoped  to  become. 
On  page  nine  of  his  autobiography,  we  read  of  his  expectation  of 
becoming  a  nobleman,  and  of  the  exaggerated  tale  about  his  being 
a  changeling  which  he  related  to  a  girl  companion;  on  page  eleven, 
he  would  be  a  theatre  playwright;  and  then,  in  rapid  succession, 
we  find  him  longing,  and  often  practicing,  to  be  a  poet,  a  farmer, 
a  suicide,  an  actor,  a  great  singer,  a  traveler,  a  student,  a  choir- 
boy, a  tragedy  writer,  a  poet  once  more,  and  a  scholar. 

See  him  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  dressed  for  his  confirmation 
—  his  suit  the  altered  great  coat  of  his  father,  his  boots  worn  out- 
side his  trousers  so  they  might  surely  be  seen;  note  his  inward 
delight  that  the  boots  creaked,  "for  thus  the  congregation  would 
hear  that  they  were  new;"  then  what  pangs  of  conscience  assailed 
him  because  his  thoughts  were  as  much  with  his  new  boots  as 
with  God,  and  hear  his  naive  confession,  "I  prayed  God  earnestly 
from  my  heart  to  forgive  me,  —  and  then  again  thought  about  my 
new  boots." 

How  delightful  are  Andersen's  descriptions  of  his  early  at- 
tempts at  writing:     You  remember  how,  using  a  lexicon,  he  se- 
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lected  words  from  German,  French,  and  English  and  inserted  them 
for  corresponding  Danish  words  in  the  speeches  of  his  royal  char- 
acters, considering  any  less  elevated  language  unsuited  to  kings 
and  queens;  how,  later,  when  Madame  Rahbek  said  of  the  play  he 
was  reading  her,  "but  you  have  actually  taken  whole  passages  out 
of  Oehlenschlager  and  Ingemann,"  he  simply  said,  "yes,  but  they 
are  so  beautiful,"  and  read  on. 

Go  with  him,  at  about  this  same  time  in  his  life,  on  January 
first,  as  he  pursues  his  lonely  way  to  the  cold  and  dreary  opera 
house  in  Copenhagen.  In  spite  of  our  superiority  to  superstition 
we  begin  to  believe  with  him  that  what  one  succeeds  in  doing  on 
New  Year's  Day  will  be  done  thruout  the  year.  With  him  we 
slip  by  the  half-blind  porter,  and  then  we  wait  with  bated  breath 
for  the  speech  that  is  to  show  his  power  and  his  right  to  a  part  in 
the  play;  but  the  sensitively  imaginative  lad  is,  in  that  empty 
opera  house,  overcome  by  stage  fright  —  is  unable  to  voice  a  single 
word;  when  he  drops  on  his  knees  in  prayer  we  steal  softly  away, 
and  await  his  autobiographical  confidence  to  learn  the  outcome. 

It  was  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  had 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  great  child-world  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  adult  and  yet  who  were  soon  to  go  out  (from  our  Normal 
School)  to  train  forty  or  more  sensitive  souls,  that  this  study  was 
begun. 

It  has  been  worth  while,  in  that  many  students  have  learned, 
e.  g.,  from  Clara  Morris's  My  Pirate,  how  children  may  live  in  a 
world  of  fear;  from  Winston's  Memoirs  of  a  Child  and  Graham's 
A  White  Washed  Uncle  how  lacking  in  appreciation  of  adults' 
humor  many  children  are;  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  The 
Lantern  Bearers  and  Child's  Play  how  children  live  in  their 
make-believes  (realities  to  them);  from  Myra  Kelly's  stories  (e.  g., 
Games  in  Gardens)  how  literal  children  are  apt  to  be;  and  from 
Harker's  Heresies  of  Paul  how  fully  a  child  is  governed  by  the 
literature  he  is  at  the  moment  reading.  But  why  should  I  weary 
you  as  I  surely  must  did  I  tell  you  all  we've  gained  from  the  one 
hundred  and  more  books  listed  as  especially  valuable  to  us  — 
thirty-six  in  autobiography,  as  many  more  in  semi-autobiography 
or  reminiscence,  half  this  number  in  biography,  and  the  remainder 
in  fiction  and  poetry  ? 

The  list  of  reading  is  by  no  means  intended  to  supersede  all 
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other  lists,  but  is  intended  to  be  suggestive.  Strictly  educational 
literature  is  not  found  in  the  list  since  all  students  of  educa- 
tion will  find  every  text  on  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  supplied 
with  references  to  such  work  as  has  been  or  is  being  done  by 
Hall,  Barnes,  Shinn,  Baldwin,  O'Shea,  and  many  others.  Meu- 
mann's  Vorlesungen  is  especially  helpful.  Books  for  chil- 
dren have  also  been  omitted,  though  many  contain  as  good  sug- 
gestions as  do  those  about  children.  A  few  of  the  books  in 
lighter  vein  have  been  hesitatingly  added,  as  in  these  there  is^  al- 
ways danger  that  the  reader  may  be  carried  away  by  the  story 
and  so  miss  the  hidden  hints.  Books  dealing  with  the  negative 
side  of  the  problem,  such  as  Marie  Correlli's  Boy  and  the  novels  of 
Dickens,  were  felt  to  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who  could 
from  them  learn  how  not  to  handle  children.  So  few  magazine 
articles  are  named  simply  because  the  space  was  limited,  not  be- 
cause the  field  is  sterile,  yet  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  simi- 
lar journals  should  be  mentioned  as  rich  in  bibliographies  well 
known  to  child-study  students.  With  most  books  in  the  list  you 
are  already  familiar;  they  only  need  to  be  reread  with  the  inter- 
pretation attitude  to  the  fore,  and  then  applied  to  cases  all  about 
you,  cases  which  will  send  you  back  to  literature  with  increased 
enthusiasm. 

In  all  this  we  must  not  fail  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  each 
writer  (of  fiction,  at  least)  has  merely  his  genius  in  gathering  uni- 
versal truths  from  life  about  him  to  defend  the  legitimacy  of  his 
over  our  interpretation  of  the  child  he  discusses;  and,  altho  if  he 
be  a  great  genius  we  may  rely  upon  him,  yet  it  is  our  right,  if  not 
our  duty,  to  be  ever  testing  and  challenging  his  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  our  own  sympathetic  observations.  In  its  applica- 
tions, however,  all  this  reading  will  be  of  little  assistance  unless 
the  teacher  is  quick  to  see  the  living  child's  deeper  thought  from 
the  surface  expression.  When  Paul  seems  amused  at  an  unusual 
amount  of  noise  heard  outside  the  room  and,  at  the  teacher's  in- 
quiry, replies  "Oh,  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  is  Thor's  day  (Thurs- 
day) and  there  ought  to  be  a  noise,"  the  teacher  must  not  need 
to  be  told  that  Thor  is  the  god  of  war  and  of  thunder.  When  on 
Sunday,  Walter  overtakes  his  teacher  and,  without  preface,  says: 
"I  know  who  took  Tom's  money.  It  was  Jack.  He  peeped 
through  a  crack,"  the  teacher  may  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it 
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is  some  joke  from  the  Sunday  paper,  but  wise  is  she  if  no  such 
word  escapes  her  lips.  And  well  may  she  congratulate  herself  if 
some  kind  fairy  reminds  her  instantly  that  a  chapter  in  Little 
Men  was  left  incomplete  on  Friday  and  that  of  course  the  "Plum- 
field"  world  is  more  important  than  anything  else  to  the  child, 
and,  therefore,  why  not  to  teacher? 

In  the  life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  we  read  of  her  need  one 
day  in  a  similar  situation  when  the  child  accosted  her  with  "I 
done  it!  I  done  it  every  day!  I  never  missed  once."  "Did 
what?"  "Why"  (voice  and  body  expressing  great  sorrow  at  Miss 
Freeman's  not  remembering),  "I  seen  something  beautiful  every 
day." 

And  now  briefly  to  summarize,  —  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  the  command  of  modern  life  to  know  our  neighbors 
as  well  as  ourselves  may  be  met  either  by  scientific  observation  or 
by  interpretation;  that  interpretation  should  have  right  of  way, 
especially  if  we  would  know  children.  Teachers  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  this  interpretative  knowledge,  and  have  found  several 
ways  of  meeting  the  problem,  all  of  which  are  valuable  and  sup- 
plementary to  one  another.  However,  if  only  one  method  may  be 
chosen,  the  reading  of  standard  literature  would  be  selected  as  the 
means  which  will  most  quickly  open  the  eyes  of  students  to  the 
meaning  of  children's  tendencies  and  to  suggested  methods  of 
educating  children  out  of  their  false  philosophies  of  life.  Since 
literature,  because  it  voices  life  realities  and  helps  interpret  chil- 
dren about  us,  is  so  valuable,  a  list  of  reading  is  suggested. 
And  because  we  must  guard  against  hurried  conclusions,  be- 
cause all  children  of  our  acquaintance  cannot  be  run  into  a  single 
mold,  we  need  to  read  as  profusely  and  diversely  as  possible  in 
the  field  outlined. 

Let  us  read  the  revelations  of  these  books  not  pri- 
marily to  condemn  or  praise,  but  to  gain  criteria  for  sympa- 
thetically judging  the  life  philosophies  of  the  children  under  our 
care.  To  adapt  a  paragraph  from  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  if  it 
be  true  that  no  one  ever  looks  into  the  heart  of  youth  except 
through  the  eyes  of  a  little  child,  let  us  take  the  partial  vision  we 
get  through  the  eyes  of  every  child  we  may,  and  if,  perchance,  we 
are  carried  past  the  day  into  the  gray  vastness  that  is  beyond  the 
sunset  and  before  the  dawn,  let  us  recognize  that  the  mystery  of 
mysteries,  the  annunciation  of  the  Infinite,  is  a  little  child. 
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SUGGESTIVE  READING  LIST 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

1.  An   Autobiography:     Herbert    Spencer  —  Vol.    I.     Chapter 

on  Childhood 

2.  Praeterita:     Ruskin 

3.  Autobiography:     John  Stuart  Mill 

4.  Autobiography:     Thomas  De  Quincy  —  Vol.  I  of  Masson's 

edition,     Chapters  I -VII. 

5.  Autobiography:     Benjamin  Franklin 

6.  Autobiography  of  George  Sand.     Better  than  this  is  George 

Sand's  Childhood  given  in  Sully's  Studies  of  Childhood 

7.  Autobiography  of  Froebel:     or,   Froebel's  autobiographical 

letter  in  Barnard's  "Child  Culture  Papers" 

8.  Childhood,  Boyhood,  Youth :     Count  Tolstoi 

9.  The  Story  of  a  Child :     Pierre  Loti 

10.  The  Story  of  my  Life  from  Childhood  to  Manhood:     George 

Ebers 

11.  My  Autobiography  —  A  Fragment:     F.  Max  Mueller 

12.  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit:     J.  Wolfgang  Goethe 

13.  Jugenderrinerungen  und  Bekentnisse :     Heyse 

14.  Was  Ich  als  Kind  Gelebt:     Schumacher 

15.  Journal  Intime:     Henri  Frederic  Amiel  (for  older  pupils  — 

begun  at  27) 

16.  A  Memoir  of  Honore  de  Balzac:     Wormeley 

17.  Preface  to  Levana:     Autobiography  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 

Richter 

18.  My  Story:     Hall  Caine 

19.  The  Story  of  my  Life:     Hans  Christian  Andersen 

20.  A  Boy  I  Knew:     Lawrence  Hutton 

21 .  Boy  Life  in  a  Massachusetts  Country  Town  Forty  Years  Ago: 

Hall,  in  Pedagogical  Seminary  13:192 

22.  Note  on  Early  Memories:     Hall,  in  Pedagogical  Seminary 

6:485 

23.  Father  and  Son:     Edmund  Gosse 

24.  The  End  of  an  Era :     John  S.  Wise 

25.  Recollections  of  Childhood:     Sonya  Kovalevsky 

26.  The  Journal  of  Countess  Francoise  Krasinska 

27.  The  Story  of  My  Life:     Helen  Keller 

28.  My  Pirate,  in  Little  Jim  Crow:     Clara  Morris 

29.  A  New  England  Girlhood:     Lucy  Larcom 

30.  Childlife  in  the  Isle  of  Shoals:     Celia  Thaxter,  in  Atlantic 

Monthly  3]  :532 

31.  Memoirs  of  a  Child:     Winston 

32.  Letters  from  a  Cat:    ,H.  H.  Jackson 

33.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tomboy:     Jeanette  Gilder 
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34.  Diary  of  a  Boston  School  Girl,  written  by  Anna  Green  Wins- 

low,  edited  by  Alice  Morse  Earle 

35.  Up  from  Slavery :     Booker  T.  Washington 

36.  Indian  Boyhood:     Eastman 

SEMI    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OR     REMINISCENCE 

37.  Being  a  Boy:     C.  D.  Warner 

38.  A  Boy's  Town:     W.  D.  How  ells 

39.  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy :     Aldrich 

40.  Evolution  of  Dodd:     W.  H.  Smith 

41.  Tom  Sawyer:     Mark  Twain 

42.  The  Court  of  Boyville:     Wm.  Allen  White 

43.  The  Hoosier  School  Master:     Eggleston 

44.  The  Hoosier  School  Boy:     Eggleston 

45.  Arthur  Bonnicastle:     Holland 

46.  The  Upton  Letters  (and  other  essays) :     A.  C.  Benson 

47.  Tom    Brown's    School    Days,    or    Tom    Brown    at    Rugby: 

Hughes 

48.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford :     Hughes 

49.  Young  Barbarians:     Ian  Maclaren 

50.  The  Crofton  Boys:     Harriet  Martineau 

51.  William  Wilson:     E.  A.  Poe 

52.  Cuore:     de  Amicis 

53.  Dickens  as  an  Educator:     James  L.  Hughes 

54.  Dream  Days:     Kenneth  Graham 

55.  A  Golden  Age :     Kenneth  Graham 

56.  In  the  Morning  Glow :     Gilson 

57.  John  Percyfield:     C.  Hanford  Henderson 

58.  The  Would  be  Goods :     Nesbit 

59.  The  Treasure  Seekers :     Nesbit 

60.  Titbottom's  Spectacles,  a  chapter  in  Prue  and  I:     G.   W. 

Curtis 

61 .  Day  Dreams  of  a  School  Master :     Thompson 

62.  Pastor  Agnorum:     John  Huntley  Skrine 

63.  Memories :     Max  Mueller 

64.  Faust :     Goethe 

65.  Appendix  to  Poe's  the  Gold  Bug:     Rand  McNally  edition 

66.  The  Child  in  the  House:     Walter  Pater,  in  volume  called 

Miscellaneous  Studies 

67.  Red  Cap  Tales:     S.  R.  Crockett 

68.  Red  Cap  Adventures :     S.  R.  Crockett 

69.  Sweetheart  Travels :     S.R.Crockett 

70.  Virginibus   Puerisque,   especially  the  chapter  Child's   Play: 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

71.  The  Lantern  Bearers:     R.  L.  Stevenson 

72.  A  Boy's  Loves:     Sabin,  in  Century  Magazine,  May-October 

1903,  p.  409 
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BIOGRAPHY 

73.  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters:     Trevelyan  —  especially  Chap- 

ter i 

74.  Biography  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:     Balfour 

75.  Biography  and  Letters  of  Stevenson:     Sidney  Colvin 

76.  Stevenson  at  Play:     Lloyd  Osbourne,  in  Scribner's  Maga- 

zine —  Dec.  1898 

77.  The   Early   Life   of  Lincoln   by  either  Ida  Tarbell,  or  W.  O. 

Stoddard,  or  Noah  Brooks 

78.  Bjornsen:     Boyesen,  or  any  good  biographer 

79.  Marjorie  Fleming:     The  Story  of  Pet  Marjorie  together  with 

her  journals  and  her  letters:     B.  L.  MacBean 

80.  Marjorie  Fleming  —  A  Story  of  Child-life  Fifty  Years  Ago: 

John  Brown,  M.  D. 

81.  George  Sand's  Childhood  —  in  studies  of  Childhood:      Sully 

82.  Maria  Edgeworth:     Helen  Zimmerman 

83.  The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer:     George  Herbert  Palmer 

84.  Concerning  Paul  and  Fiammetta:     Mrs.  L.  Allen  Harker 

85.  A  Romance  of  the  Nursery:     Mrs.  L.  Allen  Harker 

86.  The    Heresies    of    Paul:     Harker,    in    Scribner's    Magazine 

44 :240 

87.  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl :     Gates 

88.  Governor  Hughes:     McClure's  Magazine,  March,  1908 

89.  Boyhood  of  Great   Men:     Yoder  in   Pedagogical  Seminary 

3:134 

FICTION,    TOGETHER    WITH    SOME    POEMS 

90.  The  Novels  of  Dickens  containing  stories  of  child-life,   for 

example,    Nicholas    Nickleby,    David    Copperfield,    Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  Oliver  Twist 

91.  Ten  Boys  from  Dickens:     Sweetser 

92.  Dickens  as  an  Educator:     Hughes 

93.  Silas  Marner,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  other  novels:     George 

Eliot 

94.  The  Caxtons :     Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton 

95.  Off  the  Skelligs :     Jean  Ingelow 

96.  Lorna  Doone:     Blackmoor 

07 .  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing:     Ewing 

98.  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life:     Ewing 

00.  Little  Men:     Alcott 

100.  Jo's  Boys:     Alcott 

101.  Eight  Cousins:     Alcott 

102.  Little  Women :     Alcott 

L03.  Boy,  A  Sketch:     Marie  Corelli 

104.  Sent  imental  Tommy  :     J.  M.  Barric 

10").  Wee  McGregor:     f.  }.  Bell 

L06.  J.  Cole:     Gellibrand 
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107.  Johnnie:     E.  C.  Laughlin 

108.  A  Child's  Letters  to  Her  Husband:     Helen  W.  Moody 

109.  Heide:     Spyri 

110.  The  Story  of  a  Child :     Margaret  Deland,  in  Atlantic  Monthly 

70  :289 

111.  A  Dog  of  Flanders:     Ouida 

112.  A  Provence  Rose:     Ouida 

113.  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm:     Ouida 

114.  A  Branch  of  Lilac:     Ouida 

115.  The  Nuremberg  Stove,  etc.:     Ouida 

116.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm:     Wiggin 
119.     MarmLisa:     Wiggin 

118.  The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol:     Wiggin 

119.  Timothy's  Quest:     Wiggin 

120.  Patsy:     Wiggin 

121.  The  Madness  of  Philip  and  other  Tales  of  Childhood:     Das- 

kam 

122.  The  Imp  and  the  Angel:     Daskam 

123.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby:     Daskam 

124.  The   Feel  Doll:     Donnell  in  volume   called    The   Heart   of 

Childhood,  edited  by  Howells  and  Alden 

125.  The  Hundred  Oneth:     Donnell,  Harper's  Magazine  106:480 

(and  other  Rebecca  Mary  Stories  by  Donnell) 

126.  The  Lost  Children,  Phoebe  and  the  Heart  of  Toil,  Puppy 

Love,  and  other  stories  by  Inez  Gilmore  in  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  for  1908-1910 

127.  Sonny:     Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

128.  The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys:     Zollinger 

129.  Emmy  Lou:     Martin 

130.  Little  Citizens :     Myra  Kelly 

131.  The    Apple    of   Discord:     Campbell,    in    Century    Magazine 

May,  1907 

132.  While  the  Heart  Beats  Young:     Riley 

133.  Different  collections  of  childhood  poems  by  Riley. 

134.  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses:     Stevenson 

135.  Snow  Bound:     Whittier 

136.  A  Barefoot  Boy:     Whittier 
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NORMAL  NEWS 

The  Winona  Normal  Bulletin  is 
published  quarterly.  One  number 
contains  the  annual  catalog  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  subscription 
price  is  fifty  cents  a  year. 


Change  of  Address.  Subscribers 
should  notify  the  Bulletin  of  chang- 
es of  address.  Reliance  should  not 
be  placed  on  information  as  to  such 
changes  given  in  the  course  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  office  of  the 
school. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WORK 

The  faculty  has  under  considera- 
tion a  plan  by  which  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  students  to  do  some  work 
by  correspondence  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirement  for  the  diploma  of 
graduation.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  securing  a  chance  to  do  such 
work  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
president  of  the  school  for  further 
information. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  summer  term  was 
as  follows: 

Por  the  first  six  weeks  only.  .  .  .  137 
Por  the  second  six  weeks  only.  .  8 
Por  the  full  term 109 

Total 254 

Number  who  had  taught  school    L33 

Graduates,  first  hall 10 

Graduates,  full  term 17 

27 
The   elementary    or   model    school 
included  two  rooms  of  children  of  25 
pupils  each. 


The  personnel  of  the  students  in 
attendance,  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  general  spirit  of 
the  school  were  wholly  favorable 
and  the  results  of  the  term  success- 
ful. In  the  subjects  running  through 
the  twelve  weeks,  numbering  over 
one  half  of  the  subjects  offered,  the 
grade  of  work  accomplished  was  re- 
garded by  the  instructors  as  defi- 
nitely superior  to  the  average  work 
secured  during  other  terms  of  the 
year,  a  result  growing  out  of  the 
maturity  and  experience  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled. 

The  interest  of  the  students  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
summer  term  and  their  attitude 
toward  the  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  summer  work  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  petition  signed  by 
nearly  all  students  enrolled  during 
the  second  half,  praying  the  Normal 
School  Board  to  continue  the  plan. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Five  new  faculty  members  entered 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  and  are  named  here  in  the  or- 
der of  their  appointment. 

Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel  takes  up  the 
directorship  of  the  kindergarten. 
Her  preparation  for  this  work  in- 
cludes graduation  from  the  kinder- 
garten course  of  the  Milwaukee  Nor- 
mal School  and  several  years'  mem- 
bership in  the  faculty  of  that  school 
as  associate  in  the  kindergarten 
training  department.  She  then  went 
to  Teachers  College  where  she  spec- 
ialized for  kindergarten  and  elemen- 
tary work,  remaining  two  and  one- 
half  years,  also  securing  her  bache- 
lor's degree.  She  then  carried  for 
three  years  the  directorship  of  the 
kindergarten  training  department  of 
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Stout  Institute.  Her  work  before 
entering  the  Winona  Normal  School 
was  the  supervision  of  the  training 
department  of  the  Normal  School  in 
the  university  at  Provo,  Utah.  Her 
home  is  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  [Schwable,  associate 
kindergarten  teacher,  has  carried  on 
work  in  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School, 
and  in  the  kindergarten  department 
of  Pratt  Institute,  and  ,,has  given 
two  years  in  study  for  the  kinder- 
garten diploma  of  Teachers  College 
which  was  granted  her  in  1910.  Her 
experience  has  covered  work  in  the 
primary  school,  a  public  school  kin- 
dergarten, and  one  year's  work  as 
assistant  in  the  Horace  Mann  Kin- 
dergarten in  Teachers  College.  Her 
home  is  Greenville,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Colby,  teacher  of 
geography,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Normal  School  and  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  experi- 
ence covers  rural  and  graded  school 
work.  He  was  assistant  in  geogra- 
phy in  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School 
for  two  years  and  has  served  as 
special  assistant  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  several  quarters,  and 
has  accompanied  a  number  of  field 
parties  from  that  institution  in  the 
study  of  districts  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.     His  home  is  Armada,  Mich. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Green,  critic  teacher 
in  the  second  room,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Illinois  Normal  University.  She 
spent  nearly  an  additional  year  in 
this  school  preparing  for  critic  work, 
and  has  given  one  year  to  special 
study  of  elementary  education  at 
Teachers  College.  Her  experience 
covers  several  years  in  the  primary 
grades,  a  year  as  primary  supervisor 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  two  years  as 
a  teacher  in  the  elementary  depart- 


ment of  the  Ellensburg,  Wash., 
Normal  School.  Her  home  is  Nor- 
ris  City,  111. 

Miss  Mabel  Marvin,  a  graduate  both 
the  regular  course  and  of  the  kin- 
dergarten course  of  the  Winona 
Normal  School  accepted  the  critic 
teachership  in  the  third  room.  Her 
first  teaching  was  carried  on  in  the 
village  of  Farmington.  She  later 
transferred  to  Chatfield  where  she 
remained  until  she  was  secured  for 
work  in  the  Winona  schools  where 
she  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  strong  teachers  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  securing 
the  service  of  Miss  Kate  L.  Sprague 
as  teacher  of  mathematics  during 
Mr.  Kent's  year  of  absence  for  study 
in  Columbia. 


THE  CLASS  OF  NINETEEN  HUN- 
DRED TEN 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  all 
those  who  were  graduated  in  June, 
1910,  and  during  the  summer  quarter 
of  1910,  together  with  their  present 
locations  and  the  grades  in  which 
they  are  teaching: 

June  8,  1910 

Becker,  Louise — Pr. — Stockton 
Bibbins,  Helen — K. — Renville 
Boylan,  Eileen — Rl. — Watertown 
Bradley,  Rhoda— Pr.— Clarkfield 
Brooks,  Margaret — 2 — Morgan 
Browne,  Marie  W. — Minneapolis 
Burkleo,  Janie — 5 — Morgan 
Carter,  Myrtle  G. — 5 — St.  James 
Clarkson,  Bessie — Pr. — Winnebago 
Colville,  Jean— Rl.— Redwood   Falls 
Cowing,  Lilian  J. — K — Sandstone 
Cronen,  Grace  A. — 4 — Glenville 
Cronin,  Florence — Pr. — Clara  City 
Crouch,  Lelia  G.— Pr.— Golden 
Dale,  Mary — Rl. — Plainview 
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Davison,  Bess  H. — California 
Didier,  Marcelle — 7 — Walker 
Dvorak,  Rose  I. — 8 — Beardsley 
Elkins,  Mary  K.— 6— Mabel 
Ernst,  Grayce  C. — 6 — Elgin 
Evans,  Alice  J. — 8 — Alma,  Wis. 
Ewing,  Louise  G. — 3 — St.  Peter 
Fritze,  Flora  C. — 7 — Fairmont 
Galvin,  Jane  C. — 5 — Preston 
Garrett,  Vivian — 3 — Buffalo 
George,  Jess  R. — Rl. — Renville 
Geyman,  Ruth  H  —  3— Blue  Earth 
Gilbertson,    Frieda — Rl. — Minneota 
Glenn,  Catherine — Rl. — Olivia 
Griesel,  Elizabeth — 4 — Buffalo 
Haefner,  Viola — Pr. — Racine,  Wis. 
Haines,  Ethel  A. — 5 — Bemidji 
Halbert,  Grace  A. — K. — Morris 
Hauge,  Catherine  E. — K. — St.  James 
Hess,  Elsie  W.— Pr.— Eyota 
Hitchcock,  Eleanor — 8 — Glencoe 
Howatt,  Helen  A. — 7 — Fairmont 
Jacob,  Dora — K. — La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Johnson,  Addie  N. — K. — St.  James 
Jordan,  Olga — 3 — Windom 
Josephson,  Hattie — 7 — Luverne 
Joslyn,  Myrtle  R. — 6 — Fairmont 
Judson,  Hazel 
Kremer,  Myrtle — 5 — Viola 
Kuehn,  Louise — Sec'y  Winona  Nor- 
mal School 
Lindsley,  Leora — 1 — Buhl 
Longini,  Irene — 13 — St.  James 
McDonald,  Laura — Prin. — St.  Paul 
Mclntyre,  Jean — K. — Janesville 
McLaughlin,  Josephine — Minneapolis 
McQuay,  Hazel — 7 — Blue  Earth 
Mellgren,  Xenia — 6 — North  Branch 
Mielkc,  Mattie — 2 — Swanville 
Miles,  Linnie— 3— So.  St.  Paul 
Miller,  Flora — K. — Windom 
Munro,  Charlotte 
Nelson,  Emma — 4 — Welcome 
Nickels,    Louise— Prin. — Pine  River 
Nicol,  Rachel — 6 — Harmony 
Nordenmalm,  Emma — Pri. — Mabel 


Otis,  Eleanor — Pri. — Luverne 
Owens,  Anna — Redwood  Falls 
Polyblank,  Mabel — Scanlon 
Prescott,  Sarah — 4 — St.  Peter 
Rhines,  Hazel — Slayton 
Rounds,  Florence — Attends  U.  of  M. 
Rowe,  Zella — 4 — Morgan 
Sterett,  Inez — 1 — Glencoe 
Strong,  Helen — 2 — Lake  City 
Tuel,  Jennie — 8 — New  Prague 
Turnquist,  Pearl — 7 — Alden 
Tuttle,  Anna — 8 — Spring  Grove 
Wagner,  Laura — Pri. — Fairmont 
Wakefield,  Ethel— Pri.— Wayzata 
Walters,  Bonnie — Wabasha 
Weber,  Edna — Gone  West 
Westman,  Esther — Pri. — Hokah 
Wiegand,  Frieda — 7 — St.  James 
Wind,  Kate — 4 — Hopkins 
Wright,  Jessie — 2 — Lakefield 

Summer  Term,  1910 

Brekke,  Martha — Rl. — Jackson 
Callaway,    Olive — Pri. — Bathgate, 

N.  D. 
Clemens,  Lucinda — Lake  City 
Cole,  Abbie — 7 — Long  Prairie 
Coleman,  Agnes — Deceased 
Dilliard,  Florence — Pri. — Gilbert 
Dunlevy,  Janet — Pri. — Baker 
Ferguson,  Bessie — 4 — Nome,  N.  D. 
Fisk,  Sarah  E. — 7 — Pipestone 
Franklin,  Alta — Pri. — Dodge  Center 
Frommes,  Mabel — Rl. — Winona 
Gard,  Grace — s.  g. — Dresbach 
Gile,  Bessie— Rl.—Witoka 
Hardt,  Paul — Prin. — Deephaven 
Holden,  Eva — 3 — Luverne 
Hood,  Zoe — 7— Alden 
Landry,  Louise — Buffalo 
Literski,  Helen — 7 — Madison 
MacKenzie,  Mary — 3 — Stewart 
Melby,  Edla — 4 — Fairmont 
Miller,  Mabel— Rl.—Winthrop 
Oakey,  Ilva— Rl.— Chatfield 
Petherick,  Emily — Rl. — Princeton 
Slmtt,  Lillie— 6 — Spring  Grove 
Solberg,  Edna — 4 — Preston 
Swanson,  Lillie — s.  g. — Odessa 
Wick,   Martha  M—  Pri.— Everett, 

Wash. 


